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USICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.—-SECOND 
a CONCERT, on Wednesday evening, February 23, at St. James's Hull, at 
Half-past Eight o’clock. Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. Programme. 
Part 1.—Highland Overture, Gade. Aria, ‘‘Per questa bella mano,” Mr. Santley ; 
Mozart. Scena (M.8.), “Medora,” Miss Dolby; Henry Smart. Duet (M.8.), 
Pianoforte and Orchestra, M. Silas; Silas.—Part Il.—Symphony, “The Power of 
Sound,” Spohr. Aria, ‘‘Rendimi quel cor,” Miss Dolby; Rossi. Aria, ‘‘Agitate 
da smania,” Mr. Santley; Pacr. Overture, “Die Zauberflote,” Mozart.—The 
Third and Fourth Concerts, on Wednesday evenings, March 30 and May 11.— 
Subscription for the Series: Reserved Stalls, One Guinea and a-half; Unreserved 
Seats, One Guinca. —N.B.—Subscribers to the series who have not received their 
tickets before the first concert are entitled to an extra ticket for this concert. 
Single Tickets: Reserved Sofa Stall, 10s. 6d ; Unreserved Seat, 7s.; Gallery, 5s. ; 
Back of Area and by ay Gallery, 23. 6d, Tickets, programmes, and prospectuses 
of the Society to be had of Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 
CHARLES SALAMAN, Hon, Sec. 





S?: JAMES’'S HALL.—_MONDAY POPULAR CON- 
CERTS.—CLASSICAL SERIES. 


Ix commencing a new series of entertainments, the design of which may pe? 
understood by reference to the programme of this evening, the Directors of th° 
Monday Popular Concerts wish to endow their undertaking with a more universal 
character than it has hitherto assumed. The advantages offered by St. James’s 
Hall, and the resources placed at their disposal by the generous patronage they 
have experienced, will, itis confidently hoped, enable them to carry out their plans 
with success, So rapidly is the taste for pure and healthy music spreading through 
all classes of the community, that no enterprise of this kind can hope to prosper 
for any length of time, much less to attain a solid permanency, without taking 
this great social fact into consideration. 

The policy which led to the institution of the Monday Popular Concerts, and 
which has regulated their management from the beginning, will in no way be sub- 
verted by the introduction of a wholly new feature. On the contrary, variety will 
be gained without sacrificing expediency, and a fresh source of recreation to the 
= be combined, in all likelihood, with such results as may encouraye the 

irectors to use redoubled efforts for the gratification of their supporters, and 
still further to enlarge the sphere of rental enjoyment. 

It will be perceived that the programme of this evening’s concert is made out from 
Per er ng vocal and instrumental, by one master. This plan, which, after re- 
flection, the Directors have thought proper to adopt, while laying no pretence to 
absolute novelty, recominends itself as fittest for the purpose, and best calculated 
to command attention. In its exclusive application to Chamber Music, morcover, 
the experiment may claim to bo ed as in some measure new ; and so rich is 
the catalogue of vocal and instrumental works bequeathed to us by the great com- 
posers in this special branch of their art, so marked by sterling excellence, and so 
undeserving of neglect, that, backed by the suffrages of the public, the Directors 
of the Monday Popular Concerts have no doubt wieiewe of being abls to present 
a of entertai ts unprecedented at least in variety of attraction. 
pap iver oe usenet of the eer quartet, ona of the sonata for piano, solus 

panied, is immense; while that o i 
be fairly inexhaystible 5 the chamber songs, duets, and trios, 

It is proposed to inangurate this new experiment by a series of six concerts, 
cach devoted to one, or at most two, of the recognised masters of the art; and, 
should these performances be honoured by public approval, to renew them at 
intervals. The Directors have selected Mendelssohn for the first, not with any 
idea of distinguishing that renowned composer from his illustrious predecessors, 
but simply because, owing to circumstances upon which it is unnecessary to 
dwell, the great popularity attached to his name in this country is united to a 
sympathy almost bordering on affection. The programme selected from his works 
1s a specimen of the plan which will be strictly adhered to, so far as that is possible, 
-- all the future concerts of the series. It includes, as will be observed, two pieces 
for stringed instruments (a quintet and a quartet); two pieces in which the piano- 
aa plays & conspicuous part (a sonata with violin, and an air varié with violon- 
fa io} two two-part songs for female voices; two four-part songs for male and 
a © voices (soprano, alto, tenor, and bass) ; two organ solos ; and four solo songs, 
-~ for each of the principal performers. Thus, it is believed, a certain s mmetry 
0 aa has been attained, combined with a revelation of the composer’s genius 
¢ skill in each department of Chamber Music. The whole performance (provided 

ere are no encores) will, it is calculated, allowing for the interval between the 
sie occupy somewhere about two hours and a-half; and Mendelssohn's 
a ility to entertain and delight a music-loving audienco during that space of 

ey, Ne erePtedly, has been repeatedly shown, even at the concerts of 
= A ien, where the music has been of a character uniformly serious, and for the 
Moant unrelieved by those lighter vocal picees which the Directors of the 
eau oy. Popular Concerts trust way prove all the more acceptable from their 
_ “ ciation with such works as the quintet, quartet, and sonata—for which last 
¥ hest and unremitting attention is most respectful y solicited. 
os ‘i — to render the series of Classical Concerts as attractive as possible, and 
bon bind ue effect to the music — in the programmes, the most eminent 
nothiag will bee, bree ma —_, foreign and native, will be engaged, and 
undon i i 
worthy of public pon alan e by the Directors to make their new undertaking 





T. JAMES’S HALL, Regent-street and Piccadilly.— 
hJ On Monday night, February 14, 1859, (being the seventh concert of the 
series), the programme will be exclusively devoted to a selection from the CHAM- 
BER MUSIV, vocal and instrumental, of FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 
ProGkRAMME —Part I.—Grand Quintet in B flat (Op. 87 posthumous), for two 
violins, two violas, and violoncello, Mendelssohn; Herr Wieniawski, Herr Ries, 
Mr. Doyle, Herr Schreurs, and Signor Piatti. Serenade, ‘‘ When the evening bells” 
(Son and Stranger), Mendelssohn; Mr. Wilbyo Cooper. Two-part Song, ‘‘The 
Sabbath Morn,” Mendelssohn; Miss Stabbach and Miss Palmer. Sonata in F 
minor (Op. 4) for pianoforte and vietin, Mendelssohn ; Mr. Benedict and Herr 
Wieniawski. Song, *‘Swedish Winter Song,” Mendelssohn; Miss Palmcr. Four- 

t song, ‘The Nightingale” (Op 59), Mendelssohn ; Miss Stabbich and Palmer, 

essrs. Wilbye Cooper and Santley. Prelude and Fugue, in C minor, o ¥ 
Mendelssohn. Part II,—Grand Quartet in D major (Op. 44, No. 1), for two violins, 
viola, and violoncello, Mendelssohn ; Herr Wieniawski, Herr Ries, Herr Schreurs, 
and Signor Piatti. Song, “Spring advancing” (Friilingsglaube), Mendelssohn ; 
Miss Stabbach. Two-purt Song, ‘I would that my love,” Mendelssohn ; Misses 
Stabbach and Palmer. Tema con Variazioni in D (Op. 17), for pianoforte and 
violoncello, Mendelssohn ; Mr. Benedict and Signor Piatti. Song of the Pedlar, 
“‘T am a roamer” (Son and Stranger), Mendelssohn; Mr. Santley. Four-part 
Song, ‘In the woods,” Mendelssohn ; Misses Stabbach and Palmer, Messrs. Wilbye 
Cooper and Santley. Fugue in B flat (Magnificat), organ, Mendelssohn. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Benedict. On Monday enna ebruary 2lst. a MOZART NIGHT. 

Sofa Stalls, 53.; Balcony, 33.; Unreserved Seats, 1s. ; which may be obtained at 
the Ticket Office of the Ha!l, 28, Piccadilly ; Keith, Prowse and Cv.’s, 48, Cheapside; 
Cramer, Beale and Co,’s and Hammond’s, Regent-street; Olliviers, Old Boud- 
street ; Leader and Cock’s, and Chappell’s, 50, New Bond-street. 





UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
AND 
THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
AND MANY OF THE NOBILITY AND DISTINGUISHED FAMILIES OF THE EMPIRE. 


DR. MARK’S 


GREAT NATIONAL INSTITUTION, 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
BRIDGE-STREET MANCHESTER, 
Established expressly by him for the education of Gentlemen, whe will receive 
appointments, as soon as competent, as Masters of Conservatoires of Music, to be 
established in every town and city throughout the United Kingdom; also for 
Governesses and Professors of Music to acquire to teach on Dr. Mark’s highly 
approved system of musical education, or to be brought out as artists, is now 
open for the admission of pupils. i 
Prospectuses may be had either on personal application or by forwarding a 
stamped envelope. 


Dr. MARK begs also most respectfully to announce that he is open to engage- 
ments with his highly approved, interesting, pleasing, and instructive 


MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, 


ENTITLED 


DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN, 


Numbering upwards of thirty Instrumentalists, and a most effective Chorus, 
the whole forming a most complete and unique 


JUVENILE ORCHESTRA, 
COMPOSED OF 


Little English, Irish, and Scotch boys, from five to sixteen years of age, who play 
operatic selections, solos, duets, quartcts, quadrilles, marches, and polkas ; and 
sing songs, choruses, &c., in a most effective manner, and to whom he gives 2 
gratuitous general and musical education in order to illustrate his highly approved 
system of musical education, and with whom he travels about the country to 
excite an interest for and help to ‘establish musical institutions called ‘‘ Con- 
servatoires of Music” for little children in every town, city, and village of this 
great empire. 

All letters must be addressed to Dr, Mark, Royal Coilego of Music, Bridgc- 








street, Manchester. 
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T. MARTIN’S HALL.— Professor W. 8S. BENNETT'S 
‘““MAY QUEEN” and BEETHOVEN’S “CHORAL SYMPHONY,” on 
Wednesday, February 16, under the direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH. Principal 
vocalists: Miss Banks, Miss Martin, Miss Palmer; Mr. Wi!bye Cooper, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Santley. At Hight. 1s., 2s. 6d. ; stalls, 5s. 


“ [HE MAY QUEEN.”—Books of the words (which are 

copyright) of WM. STERNDALE BENNETT'S New Pastoral “ THE MAY 
QUEEN,” written by H. F. Chorley, price 6d. each, are now ready, and can be 
had only of the publishers, Messrs, Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond-street, corner 
of Brook-street. 





ERR WILHELM GANZ’S GRAND EVENING 
CONCERT, St. James’s Hall, on SATURDAY NEXT, FEBRUARY 19, 
under the immediate Patronage of HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS 
OF CAMBRIDGE AND HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS MARY 
OF CAMBRIDGE. Vocalists—Miss Louisa Vinning, Miss Stabbach, Miss 
Kemble, Miss Pinto, and Mdlle. Finoli; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, 
and Signor Lorenzo. Instrumentalists—Pianoforte, Herr Wilhelm Ganz; Violin, 
M. Remenyi (solo violinist to Her Majesty): Tenor, Herr Goffrie; Violoncello, 
Signor Piatti. Conductor, Mr. BENEDICT. To commence at 8 o’clock.—Sofa 
stalls, 7s.; balcony, 5s. ; area, 8s.; gallery, 1s.; which may be obtained of Herr 
Wilhelm Ganz, 87, Golden-square ; at the Hall ; at Olliviers, 19, Old Bond Street ; 
and of the principal Musicsellers. 


W ANTED, in a Music Warehouse, a Youth who writes 
well and understands the business. Apply to Messrs, Boosey and Sons, 
Holles-street. 


WANTED, a young man of thorough business habits, 

who is accustomed to the music counter trade, and is capable of playing 
at sight. For particulars, inquire at Messrs, Robert Cocks and Co.'s, New 
Burlington-street. 


USIC AND SINGING.—M. VASCHETTI, Professor 
of Singing at Her Majesty’s Theatre, continues to give lessons in singing 
and the pianoforte. For terms, &c., address1, Great Vine-street, Regent-street, W. 














‘HE BROTHERS BOOTH (two Violinists and one 
Violoncellist) having returned to London from their engagement at the Bir- 

mingham Music Hall, will be happy to receive engagements for concerts, All 

communications to be addressed to 7, Clarendon-terrace, Notting-hill, W. 





H422 AND PIANOFORTE—-Mrs. FULLER, Organist 
a of the Freneh Episcopal Church, has some hours in the week disengaged 
for private lessons. Juvenile pupils received on school terms at her residence, 
26, Upper Baker-street, Regent’s-park. 





IANOFORTE AND SINGING.—A Young Lady, 

“King’s Scholar” and sub-professor of the Royal Academy of Music, has 

part of her time now unoccupied, which she is willing to devote to the instruc- 

tion of pupils (either in schools or private families) in singing and the 
pianoforte. Address E., 48, Bernard-street, Russell-square. 


INGING LESSONS IN THE TRUE ITALIAN 
SCHOOL.—SIGNOR G. PAGGI, Profezsor of Singing, Chevalier of the 
Golden Military Equestrian Order of St. Silvester ; Honorary Member and Examiner 
of the Musical Academy of St. Cecilia of Rome, Member of the Artists’ Associa- 
tion of Paris, &c., &c., &c., begs toannounce to the nobility, gontry, bis pupils, and 
artists, that he has arrived in town for the season to resume his instructions as 
before, at his own or their residences. For particulars, apply at Signor Paggi’s 
residence, 16, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square. 


O SINGING MASTERS AND THE MUSICAL 
PUBLIC —Just published, full music size, price 5s. “A course of Study 
and Practice for the Voice,” in a series of 50 exercises, in which are included sus- 
tained notes, the major, minor, and chromatic scales, groups of notes, turns, orna- 
ments, &c., in almost every variety and form, with new examples rendering it 
easy to acquire a perfect shake ; the whole forming a complete progressive system 
for the cultivation of the voice ; and containing full remarks and instructions, by 
T. A. WALLWORTH, Professor of Singing at the Royal Academy of Music, 
London. Published by A. W. Hammond (late Jullien and Co. ), 214, Regent-st. 


O MUSIC-SELLERS and PUBLISHERS.— To be 
_ Disposed of, a first class MUSIC-SELLER’S and PUBLISHER'S BUSINESS, 
in the most fashionable leading thoroughfare of London. The proprietor retiring 
in consequence of ill health, Address W. R., care of Mr, Thomas Chappell, 50, 
New Bond-street, W. 














T° BE DISPOSED OF, an Old-established Pianoforte 


and Music Warehouse, in one of the principal towns in the North of 
England, including a good tuning connection and several agencies, affording a very 
= by eyed for a Stee gentleman, the present proprietor (a pro- 
essor of music) removing to London. For particulars, apply to rs. 
and Sons, Holles-street, London, - sda fash 4; ied 


HURCH MUSIC.—Price Eighteen Pence. A Selection 

of Standard Psatm AND Hymn Tones, of a sound and devotional character, 

adapted for the use of Parish Choirs and Churches, Edited and arranged by 
E Hi. Thorne, Capes and Choir Master, Henley-on-Thames. 

Price Eighteen Pence, A Selection of Siva.# anp DousL® Onants. Bdited 

ag og by E oe 
80, ce Three Pence, Cantictes, Divived ¥o . : 
W. Wells Gardner, 7, Paternoster-row, a ee 








AUTION.—“ THE MAY QUEEN.”—The words of 
WM. STERNDALE BENNETT'S Pastoral ‘THE MAY QUEEN,” written 

by H. F. Chorley, being the sole copyright of Messrs. LeapzR atid Cock, all 
rties are cautioned against printing the same in any form whatever, without 
he consent of Messrs. er and Cock being first obtained in writing. 63, New 
Bond-street, corner of Brook-street. ° 





MUSICAL DIRECTORY, REGISTER, & ALMANAC 

for 1859, is now ready. Contents:—1. Almanac, with Musical data and 
blank spaces. 2. List of Musical Societies throughout the kingdom. 8. Musical 
Transactions of the past year. 4, The Names of Professors, Music-sellers, and 
Musical Instrument Manufacturers throughout the kingdom, with their Addresses, 
&e. 5, List of Music {copyright only) published between 80th November, 1857, and 
80th November, 1858. Piice 1s. 6d. ; Lf st, 1s. 8d. May be had at Rudall, 
Rose, Carte, and Co., 20, Charing-cross, 8. W.; Keith, Prowse, and Co., 48, Cheapside ; 
and all music and booksellers. 


IGNOR FERRARI'S NEW WORK on the OULTI- 
VATION of the VOICE and SINGING, is now Levon “3 price 8s , and may 
be had at his resid , Devonshire Lodge, Portland-road, Portland-place, and at 
all the principal music-sellers. 
‘Of all the treatises on the cultivation of the voice that have appeared for many 
years, it is the most sensible, concise, and useful.” —Daily News. 
“There is more sense in this work than we find in nine out of ten publications 
of a similar kind.”—Athenaum, 
‘Forms a kind of grammar of the vocal art, and not a mere collection of exer- 
cises.”—Critic. 
‘Here is a really sensible work.”—Musical World. 











8. PRATTEN’S New Fantasia for the Flute, on 

.& @ subjects from “Marta,” 5s. ; his Valse Brillante, 5s. ; Mazurka élégante, 3s, ; 

Andante aud rondo (& la polka), 8s., with pianoforte accompaniment. Also 

Madame Pratten’s publications for the guitar, consisting of 60 songs, 31 picces, 

including her arrang t of Paganini’s ‘‘ C: l de Venise.” y be of 
Mr. R. ed Pratten, at his residence, 24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


OMAGE TO BURNS.—New Song, “To Mary in 
Heaven” (No. 1 of a set of six songs), ory A Miss Lizay Stuart: com- 
posed by Alfred J. Sutton, Addison, Hollier, and Lucas, 210, Regent-street, 











ADMIRED PIANOFORTE MUSIC by BRINLEY 


RICHARDS.—The Bridge, 2s, 6d.; Fading Away, 2s. ; the Cottage by the 
Sea, 2s.; Kiicken’s Young Recruit, transeri 2s.; Nel cor pit, with variations, 
88.3 the Naiad’s Dream, 2s.; Warblings at Eve, romance, 2s,; the Echo Noc- 
turne, 2s,; the Farewell, romance, 2s.; In Absence, remance, 2s.; the Fairics’ 
Dance, 28.; Chime again, Beautiful Bells, 2s, ; the Vision, romance, 28 ; the 
Angel’s Song, romance, 2s. ; the Valse Gassier, solo, 8s, ; duet, 3s, 6d,; La Féte de 
la Reine, solo, 8s. ; duet, 4s. 


ALLACE’S ROBIN ADAIR, and HOME, SWEET 

HOME, Composed for and performed by Miss Arabella Goddard, Price 

4s, and 8s. ‘‘The encore awarded to this display (Miss Afabella Goddard's per- 

formance of Wallace’s Robin Adair, at Dublin) was not to be resisted; and when 

Miss Goddard returned to the plat the applause was reiterated with redoub!ed 

vehemence. In the second part the same brilliant result attended the young 
lady’s unrivalled execution of ‘Home, sweet Home,” &c.—Musieal World, 








IANOFORTE GEMS from the GREAT MASTERS, 

Sacred and Secular, arranged by G. F. WEST. 24 books each 2s, 6d. and 

8s. List of contents gratis and postage free.—‘‘We ly recommend the 

entire work as one which, from the beauty of its subjects, cannot fail to beget in 

the student, for whom it is admirably aaagten, a love of the truly beautiful in 
art,’’ &c. &c,—Midland Counties Herald, Feb, 10, 1859. 

London : Robert Cocks and Oo., New Burlington-street, Publishers to the Queea 


OR SALE, A GOOD ORGAN. Compass of keys, CC 

to F in alt.; with pedal bourbons to CCO. Stops: 7 bee 5 open 

diapason, principal, fifteenth, flute, claribella, pedal coupler, Polished birch case, 
with gilded front. Apply to Mr. Viunicombe, 14, Northernhay-p'aoe, Exeter. 








HE IMPROVED HARMONIUM.—Mr. W. E 
EVANS, inventor of the English Harmonium (exhibited in London in 1844), 

calls attention to the improvements he has lately made in this instrument. The 
subjoined testimonial from Mr. Alfred Mellon is one of the many he has received 


from eminent professors :- 
Tue Vatz, Kixo’s Road, CHELSEA, 
March 19th, 1858, 
Dear Str,—I have much pleasure in giving you my a upon your 
Harmonium ; it is the best instrument of the kind ve ever heard. 


Yours very tru 
To Mr, W. B. Evans, . iweb MELLON. 
51, Norfolk-strect, Sheflicld, 
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REVIEWS. 


Taxing the first thing that comes to hand, we find a 
yeally graceful setting of Shelley's beautiful lines, “Good 
night! Ah, no, the hour is ill!” by J. A. Kappey (Addison 
and Hollier), Mr. Kappey has approached the great poet 
with genuine sympathy, and the result is a composition at 
once appropriate and expressive. It lies within the range of 
ordinary voices. 

Of two four-part songs—“ The Bud is on the bough,” for 
male voices, and “ Welcome, Heavenly Peace,” for treble, alto, 
tenor, and bass—the compositions of Mr. Frank Mori 
(Boosey and Sons), we prefer the latter, because, while 
equally interesting from a strictly musical point of view, 
it is less recherche, lies easier for the voice, and is con- 
sequently more serviceable than its companion for the 
practice of part-singing. Thewords are of Dr. Mackay’sraciest 
and best. “The bud is on the bough,” by the way (words by 
Mr. Francis Bennoch—and good words, too) is the piece 
which fared so ill at the last concert of Mr. Henry Leslie’s 
choir, and which we are glad to hear Mr, Leslie intends 
doing again. 

“ Sweet and low,” (R. W. Ollivier) is another setting of 
some of Tennyson’s most graceful lines, by Miss Caroline 
Adelaide Dance, whose “Swallow! swallow! flying south,” 
was so much and deservedly praised. Less ambitious in 
design than its predecessor, “ Sweet and low” may possibly 
win even a larger circle of admirers, its melody being just 
as graceful and touching as it is unaffected. Miss Dance 
selects the right sort of poetry, and approaches it with a 
kindred spirit. “ Sunshine and Shade”—ballad, composed 
by E. J. Loder to words by J. Duff (Duff and Hodgson)—is 
a ballad without pretension, but so entirely free from com- 
mon-place that it can hardly fail to please. The stanzas of 
Mr. Duff embody a pretty sentiment with great neatness, 
and Mr. Loder has set them in an appropriately simple 
strain. 

Deux Nocturnes, pour piano—dediées & Malle. Nanette 
Falk, par Stephen Heller—Op. 90; Woctirne-Serenade— 
do, do, do—Op. 91 (Wessel and Co). In these thoughtful 
and very interesting pieces will be observed many of the 
peculiarities which were noted in a recent review of some 
new études by M. Stephen Heller, whose very marked 
individuality is one of the most striking characteristics of 
his music, and must invariably claim for it the earnest con- 
sideration both of professors and cultivated amateurs. The 
two Nocturnes are short and not very difficult, though by no 
means so easy as to be played off, ad captandum, by any 
but expert performers. We prefer No. 1—in G@ major— 
which, besides possessing a well-defined and charming melody, 
set off by a rich and ingenious accompaniment, exhibits all 
the suavity of Chopin, when Chopin is most suave and 
amiable. No, 2—in E major—presents more than one 
subtle point likely to elicit the admiration of musicians, but 
on the whole is far less natural, unconstrained, and there- 
fore—if we may be allowed to say it—far less attractive 
than its companion. No. 2 is, perhaps, the most Helleresque 
of the Nocturnes, but No. 3, in a strictly musical sense, is 
certainly the most captivating. 

The Noctwrne-Serenade—Op. 91, in G minor and major— 
will be most welcome to M. Stephen Heller’s enthusiastic ad- 
mirers; and, indeed, apart from traits of vagueness and 
quasi-prolixity here and there—as, for instance, in the 
long progression which leads to the return of the subject 
(pages 6-7)—it is one of his happiest conceived and 








most admirably developed pieces. Both subjects are 
good, the second— which appears first in B flat, and 
then in the tonic major (G), and will remind well-informed 
amateurs of the lovely singing-phrase in Beethoven’s 
overture to Coriolanus—especially. The Nocturne-serenade 
is a regular movement, symmetrically constructed in 
the sonata form (it is calculated to please musicians 
none the less for that); and—the tempo being marked 
Assai vivace, con passione—is much more difficult to perform 
correctly than either of the Noctwrnes in Op. 90. Never- 
theless (like all M. Heller writes), it is essentially and bond 
fide pianoforte music, and will therefore amply repay any 
amount of study bestowed upon it. 

Erin—Fantasia on Irish Melodies; Caledonia—Fantasia 
on Scotch Melodies ;—composed expressly for Miss Arabella 
Goddard, by Jules Benedict (Boosey and Sons). If all the 
pianists in the Emerald Isle do not try to play “ Erin,” well, 
ill, or indifferently, and all the pianists in the Land of Cakes 
are not smitten with a similar desire to display their quality as 
executants in “ Caledonia,” we shall be astonished. Mr. Bene- 
dict will have written his best to no purpose; and Miss Ara- 
bella Goddard will have played her best in vain. Mr. Benedict 
has with equal felicity imbued himself with the spirit of the 
Trish and the Scotch melody. His “ Erin” is an Irish fantasia, 
not simply because the tunes upon which it is founded are 
Irish, but also because the Irish character is admirably sus- 
tained throughout ; and, for a similar reason, “Caledonia ” 
may lay claim to be eminently Scotch. The melodies 
selected for “ Erin” are, “ My lodging is on the cold ground,” 
and ‘The Minstrel Boy ;” those employed in “ Caledonia,” 
are “ Auld Robin Gray,” and one of the most spirited and 
dance-compelling of the Highland reels. That both these 
fantasias, besides being showy for the performers, are clever 
and ingenious, may be taken for granted, seeing that the 
name of Mr. Benedict is on the title-page. 

“ The Vocal Quadrille”—written, composed, and dedicated 
to the Upper Singing Class of the Huwmoristic School, by 
J. F. Borschitzky (author), is a blwette that does not call for 
@ serious criticism, The ladies and gentlemen engaged in 
the quadrille are supposed to sing and dance at the same 
time ; and the verses supplied by M. Borschitzky for this 
purpose are about as entertaining as his music is bucolic. 

Boosey’s One Hundred Exercises, Studies, and Extracts, 
for the Violin—from the works of the Great Masters (Boosey 
and Sons), would make anyone an accomplished fiddler who 
contrived to master them all. They form one of the most 
catefully made and comprehensive collections of the kind 
we have seen, and do infinite credit to Mr. George Case, 
their compiler. 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF BEETHOVEN, 


BY G, A. MACFARREN. 
(Greatly extended, by the writer (expressly for the Musical World), 
from an article in the Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography.) 
(Continued from page 86.) 

In April, 1803, he produced the Mount of Olives, This 
oratorio, to be rightly estimated, must not be classed with those 
that have been written for England, which, embodying a totally 
different sentiment, are cast in as different a mould, and produce 
their effects by as different means. In accordance with the spirit 
of his church—for Beethoven, though a free-thinker, was imbued 
with the formule in which he had been reared and by which 
he was surrounded—it represents the personal agony of the 
Saviour, and in the truthfulness of this representation, in its 
dramatic personality, lies its chief merit. Throughout the work 
we have proof, as ample as in “ Adelaide,” and in “Ah, perfido,” 
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of the feeling for true vocal effect which has been denied to the 
composer, and hence we must account, by other causes than the 
want of this, for the unvocal character of some of his latter 
writings. It may be allowable to speculate, that these causes lay 
in his defective hearing, which disabled him from testing the 
effect of what he wrote. In suggesting this, no concurrence is 
yielded to the unmusicianly supposition that Beethoven’s ideas, 
or his forms of development, owe any of their peculiarity to 
his physical infirmity. Having acquired the power of thinking 
music, he no longer depended upon his outer sense for the 
exercise of this faculty; and there is no reason to conjec- 
ture that, had his external organisation remained perfect, his 
internal capacity could have manifested’ itself in any respect 
otherwise than it did. The art of orchestration, however, 
whether for voices or instruments, demands constant experience, 
and the comparison of every effect with its means. <A musical 
idea is born of the imagination and needs not experiment for 
a midwife ; but the colouring of this idea, though conceived coinci- 
dently with it, must always depend upon habitual familiarity 
with the quality and the strength of the various characters 
of tone combined to produce it, not to be an abortion of the 
artist’s purpose. If this speculation be admitted, it may serve 
to explain some rare failures of instrumentation in Beethoven's 
scores, no less than his unsuitable treatment of the voice; and 
I, for one, am equally confident that he would occasionally 
have changed the distribution of his parts, had he heard their 
effect, and that he would have left the matter and the construc- 
tion of his movements unaltered had he heard them fifty-fold. 
As examples of the miscarriage of the master’s intention in the 
effect of orchestral colouring, that are generally familiar, I need 
but refer to the point of imitation between the brass and the 
wood instruments in the minuetto* of the Symphony in F, where 
the preponderance of the former annuls the response of the 
latter ; and again the passage of demi-semiquavers for the 
double-basses (the last variation of the theme), in the Sym hony 
in C minor, where the accompaniment of the entire as. tase 
renders this insufficiently supported figure indistinct, if not 
wholly inaudible.t 

Bernadotte, then ambassador at Vienna, suggested to Beet- 
hoven, in the course of 1803, the composition of a grand 
instrumental work in honour of Napoleon. His republican feel- 
ing caught fire at the proposal, and he entered upon the task 
with the determination to produce a masterpiece, that should 
stand in art, as its hero does in history—the sun of a system, 
He spent the greater part of a year upon the composition, and 
wrought in it the first great manifestation of his individuality, 
fulfilling to the utmost the highest intention he could have 
formed with regard to it, and constructing in it a monument to 
his own genius that can never perish. The noblest and best 
that belongs to music characterises this colossal effort ; and if the 
greatness of Beethoven, as an artist, were to be epitomised in a 
single work, this work would represent it all. The completed 
score was about to be forwarded to the First Consul ; the title- 
page washeaded “ Buonaparte;” at the bottom of the leaf was 
written “ Luigi van Beethoven ;” andthe author was considering 
the form of words that should link these extraordinary names, 
when he learned that Napoleon had assumed the crown of 
empire. Enraged at this, as though at a personal grievance, so 
entirely had he identified himself with the subject, he tore 
the intended title-page in pieces, threw the manuscript of his 
outraged imaginings upon the ground, and would not for many 
months allow the work to be named. It was subsequently pur- 
chased by Prince Lobkowitz, at whose residence it was first per- 
formed, and now it was that it received the title of Sinfonia 
Froica,with the superscription “ Per festegiare il sovvenire d’un 
gran uomo.” 

His next great work was the opera of Leonore, which was 

roduced in November, 1805, but seven days after the entry of 

apoleon’s troops into Vienna. Its non-success was the natural 





* With deference to our esteemed contributor, we do not think that 
Beethoven intended this as a “ point of imitation” at all. It is amere 
repetition.—Ep. 

t That is surely the faylt of the players—not of the composer,—Ep, 





consequence of the political excitement of the time, of the 
absence from the city of the principal lovers of music, including 
the Lichnowsky family, and of the theatre being attended almost 
entirely by French officers, who probably did not understand the 
language, and certainly could not comprehend the music ; and it 
was, accordingly, withdrawn after the third performance. The 
opera had been written under engagement to the manager of the 
theatre, who provided Beethoven with a lodging during the 
time of its composition, which being, however, as distasteful to 
him as three others he rented at the same time (this matter of regi- 
dence was one about which Beethoven was especially capricious), 
he wrote the work at the village of Hetzendorf, and it was now 
produced with the first overture—that published after his death 
as Op. 138, and commonly known by the name of “ Leonore 
Fidelio.” 

Fortunately for art, the English theatrical custom of regarding 
original non-success as total failure, prevailed not in Vienna, an 
the opera was accordingly reproduced in March, 1806, with some 
advantageous modification of the libretto, when it was well 
received ; but in consequence of disputes between the composer 
and the manager and singers, it was again laid aside after three 
representations ; in the interim, since the first production, the 
great overture in C (known by the name of “ Leonore”), as well 
as the second overture (Op. 139), which is a sketch for this, had 
been written, and it was with this grand composition that the 
opera was reproduced. 

When Prince Lichnowsky returned to Vienna, one of his first 
cares was for Beethoven’s opera. Accordingly, a meeting took 
place at his house to discuss the remodelling of the work, when 
the composer was, with extreme difficulty, persuaded to omit a 
duet and a trio, in which the love of Marzelline for Fidelio, and 
the jealousy of Jaquino were exhibited—probably, to rewrite 
the songs of Pizarro and Florestan, to insert the march—and to 
compose the fourth overture—(that in E, known by the name of 
“Fidelio.”) The Zibretto was now reduced from three into two 
acts, the name of the opera was changed to Fidelio, and in this 
altered form the work was again reproduced in 1807, to meet 
with that success which has stamped it a classic of the lyrical 
stage. On this occasion, Mesdames Milder and Marconi perso- 
nated Leonore and Marzelline, and MM. Rickel and Meyer, 
Florestan and Pizarro. ‘To describe the merits of this master- 
piece would greatly surpass the present limits; the chief are 
its all-powerful dramatic character, and the gradual growth of 
the intensity of its expression with the progress of the action, 
It is rendered difficult of comprehension to a general public by 
the minuteness of the expression, which necessitates in the 
hearers, not only a knowledge of the broad sentiment, but of 
the very words of the text, each one of which has its meaning 
illustrated in the music. This quality, which induces the very 
perfection of Fidelio as a work of art, has had the baneful influ- 
ence, upon recent productions, of suggesting a corrupt style, in 
which the principles of composition are sacrificed to the pretence 
of expression, and music ceases to be music to become mere 
declamation, Whoever would exalt this style, by referring 
it to the work under consideration, must be insensible to the 
technical beauties of that work, which transcend even the 
beauty of its expression, and forget that means are essential 
to an end. 

In 1806, while he was corresponding with the Countess Guic- 
ciardi, Beethoven wrote the Symphony in B flat, the epitome of 
a happy love in the many phases of its enthusiasm, finding, in 
this indulgence of his innermost feeling a relief from the vex- 
ations occasioned by his opera, by his uncertain health, and 
even by his deafness. 

In the year following the final production of Fidelio, he wrote 
successively that glorious manifestation of will and power, the 
Symphony in C minor, and that musical idyl which truthfully 
tells us how deep was his love of nature, the vie ti Pasto- 
rale. He had already, in his overture to “ Coriolan,” and in 
each of the overtures to his opera, proved the power of music, 
independently of words, to embody a definite expression, as 
distinct from the undefined, if not undecided sentiment of the 
instrumental works of previous composers ; and in the Sinfonia 
Pastorale, where the character is didactic instead of dramatic, 
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where the expression is of his own feelings, not of those of the 
persons of his story, this power is evinced with equal success, 
In these two symphonies an important originality of form 
is to be noticed, as conducing to the effect of unity in an exten- 
sive instrumental work—the conjunction, namely, of several 
movements, 

In like manner as the scherzo and the last movement are linked 
together, in the Symphony in C minor ; and as the scherzo, the 
storm, and the finale, grow each out of the proceeding in the 
Sinfonia Pastorale; so, in the grand pianoforte Trio in B 
flat, are the two last movements joined, and a similar construc- 
tion is employed in several other works ; but the most remark- 
able instance of its application is in the violin Quartet in C 
sharp minor, in which the entire composition proceeds from 
first to last without 8 | break whatever. Much as may be 
urged, as to the esthetical merit of this arrangement—and the 
admirable effect of the examples that have been cited is 
powerful evidence in its support—it must be owned that nothing 
less than the genius of Beethoven could retain the attentive 
interest of the hearer, without the relaxation of a moment’s 
silence, throughout a succession of such elaborately developed 
movements as he has thus combined ; the power of his genius 
is, however, especially manifested in the employment of this con- 
struction, the result of which is, where he applies it, to increase 
the excitement of the music, and thus to augment its interest 
and to rivet the hearer’s attention. 


(To be continued.) 








GLUCK’S “ARMIDA.” 
(From the Revue Contemporaine.) 
(Concluded from page 87.) 


Bur here is Hate. You recognise her by the vehemence and rough- 
ness of her accents. The key of A, chosen by the author, lends them 
the brilliancy of its strident notes, and the chorus, taking its inspira- 
tion from the motive which begins the air:— 


“Plus on connait l’amour, et plus on le déteste,” 


renders it still more harsh by skilful modifications which transform it, 
and carry passion and impetuosity to the highest pitch, We now 
have two other choruses, which, far from allowing the interest to sub- 
side, stimulate and excite it by their impetuosity. Ido not think the 
Opera can boast of many choruses so nervous, brilliant, and tragic. 
Two ballet airs interrupt them. It is the furies who come to brandish 
their torches. We do not require pantomime to recognise these horri- 
ble inhabitants of the infernal regions; the music alone renders them 
visible by its menacing tones and infernal joy. We find here no 
paltry artifice, no charlatanism. Gluck does not need the hubbub 
of brass instruments, and all the far-fetched media of sound, 
the sole use of which is to mask insignificance and eccentric concep- 
tions. See, for instance, the motive of his»second dance-air in six- 
eight time. It is clear, frank, resolute, and strongly accentuated. 
The violin triplets are as sharp as the hissings of the serpents that rear 
their crests upon the heads of the Eumenides. The musician, too, 
works out his theme with his usual profound, daring science, always 
correct, however, and conformable to good taste, while his unexpected 
modulations sweep over a chromatic design adapted to the situation. 
Far from being scared, the listener is pleased with these sombre tints, 
because they are commanded by the colour of the piece. This air is a 
masterpiece of invention, originality and harmonic work, and I am 
astonished the concerts of the Conservatory are not sometimes unfaith- 
ful to the ballet air from Iphigenia in Aulis, reproduced every year, 
and do not treat their public, so patient, so docile, and so fond 
of repetitions, to this piece, of such perfect finish and incomparable 


. Quinault concluded the third act with the words of the malediction, 
in which Hate, in the midst of the outbursts of the irritated chorus 
abandons Armida to her love. Gluck thought the act, or the greater 
part of it, of too severe a character, and, fearing that so many clouds 
accumulated in the scene of the powers of hell, might leave an im- 
pression of monotony on the hearer’s mind, desired a contrast. Why 
should not Armida, thus condemned to the unhappy passion of which 
she bore in her the fatal dart, implore Love himself for pity? Her 
tender prayer would cause an azure ray to shine in the wake of so 
many racking pangs and horrors. Gluck added, therefore, to Quinault’s 
poem the following verses :— 








* Quelle affreuse menace ! 
Tout mon sang se glace. 
Amour, puissant amour, viens calmer mon effroi, 
Et prends pitié d’un coeur qui s’abandonne a toi.” 

It is needless for me to say this little solo is admirable. Gluck 
would not have made it his peroration, had he not been certain of its 
effect. What marvellous art, in truth, is there in the redoubled notes 
of the second violins, in the chromatic notes of the bass, in the thirds 
of the tenors, and the holding-notes of the hautbois! How Armida’s 
song springs from the bottom of her heart! what gushing tenderness, 
and what hope mingled with her groans! We are touched, trans- 
ported, and the act terminates in the midst of the sweet emotions of 
hope, after having been shaken by explosions of the most terrible 
passions, 

I should very much like to know what composer of our own time 
would dare to finish one of his grand tableaux by an andante for a 
single voice, without a flowery point d’orgue, or without the emphasis 
to be gained by syncopated holding-notes, which swell the singer’s 
neck, and make him grow red in the face, until paid enthusiasm, 
yielding to such efforts, gives the signal for applause. Gluck might 
have the finishing touch to the act by a chorus, as formidable as 
a thunderclap; there was a fine opportunity, which modern opera 
would not allow to escape. Gluck disdained it. In his opinion, he, 
possessed a better method of reaching the hearts of his audience, 
namely by attacking them by gentle sensibility and touching emotions. 
His triumph is complete in the eyes of those who rank happy contrasts 
and natural expression above piercing cries, forced perorations, and 
hyperbolical cadences. 

We now come to the fourth act. 

Ubalde and the Danish knight are despatched by Godfrey to deliver 
Renaud from the prison in which he is retained captive by Armida’s 
art. They are armed with a talisman. Thanks to the magic mirror, 
Renaud will blush at his languor, and recover his valour. But how 
reach Armida? Monsters defend the approaches to her dwelling, and 
their savage roaring is heard in the midst of the horrors of nature. 
We may safely rely, for the effect of the picture, on Gluck, who, in the 
second act of Orphezs, showed his power of colouring for the terrible 
scenes of the infernal regions. The intrepid knights do not, however, 
allow themselves to be alarmed by the ferocious roaring, but soon dis- 
perse the fantastic troop that endeavours to stop them. They speedily 
reach the enchanted spot where love and pleasure reign, a spot a thou- 
sand times more dangerous than the dens of wild beasts. The demons 
are waiting for them; one under the shape of Lucinda, and the others 
transformed into rustics. Lucinda, in a delicious song, which the 
chorus repeats, and imbues with a still softer colouring, invites the new- 
comers to repose :— 

‘Voici la charmante retraite 
De la félicité parfaite ; 
Voici Pheureux séjour 
Des jeux et de l’amour.” 

The signal for dancing is now given by the famous ballet air known 
under the name of “the ballet air from Armida,” and assuredly the 
most charming thing which genius, combined with grace, has ever been 
able to invent. This voluptuous, fascinating air, brilliant with freshness, 
obtained a degree of popularity, the echoes of which we have heard in 
our youth. It would recover that popularity at the present day by its 
pure melody, as well as the original and distinguished turn of its last 
refrains. There are some happy motives which appear to have been 
sent by a ag casa divinity. ‘The ear revels in them; memory seeks 
passionately for them, caresses them fondly, and engraves them for ever 
in its most secret recesses. Such is this ballet air, descended from 
above as a specimen of the language of the gods. 

But, to his unutterable surprise, and, in the midst of all this enchant- 
ment, the Danish knight fancies he recognises in Lucinda the lady of 
his thoughts. Ubalde, who suspects some snare, endeavours to make 
him leave the place. But Lucinda, resuming her insinuating strains, 
again allows the gentle and tender eloquence which finds its way to 
men’s hearts, to flow from her lips : 

* Jamais, dans ces beaux lieux, notre attente n’est vaine ; 
Le bien que nous cherchons se vient offrir 4 nous.” 

This air, also, is stolen from heaven, so limpid and luminous is it 
the chorus, supported by the softest notes of the wind instruments, 
then repeats it, pouring into it torrents of harmony. Neither the 
girdle of Venus in Homer, the caresses of the seductive goddess to the 
god Vulcan, in Virgil, nor Boileau’s portrait of Indolence, offer any- 
thing more delicate or exquisite to the imagination. Tasso immor- 
talised himself by a description of the gardens of Armida, Gluck will 
always live by his picture of their voluptuous illusions. 
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The deception practised on the Danish knight makes him refuse 
to listen any longer to advice. He beholds his dear Lucinda 
stretching out her arms, and telling him of the rigour practised by 
Armida, who detains her captive. She invites him to enjoy with 
her, in this retreat, the sweetest pleasures. All is over; he 
is about to succumb. But Ubalde carries a golden sceptre, 
which dissolves the most redoubtable spells; he has but to show it for 
the pretendedjLucinda to evaporate and disappear. The Danish knight 
sighs; he still regrets his mistress, while Ubalde drags him away in 
the name of reason and of glory. There are now two pleasing and 
graceful scenes, which worthily continue the preceding ones. They are 
written in that elegant style which Mozart appropriated to himself, 
and which is that of the language of music in its classical perfection. 
Mozart, I repeat, must have carefully studied Gluck. He often reminds 
us of him, without, however, losing aught of his own distinction and 
originality. Both are masters belonging to the same stock, who have 
sucked the same milk, and who quench their thirst at the same divine 
springs. 

At the moment, however, the two strangers are about to depart, a 
demon appears, under the semblance of Melissa, and invites them, 
by fresh enchantments, to enjoy the cool shade so propitious to 
repose :— 

* D’ou vient que vous vous détournez, 
De ces eaux et de cet ombrage? 
Gotitez un doux repos, étrangers fortunés.” 


This trio is charming. It is both avery agreeable and ‘a very 
piquant piece of composition, possessing points of harmonious analogy 
with the first part of the sextet in Don Juan, or the two finales of Le 
Nozze. Melissa is the tender mistress of Ubalde, and her form comes 
to surprise the doughty knight in the midst of wise advice. O, how 
great is the fragility of human reason! Ubalde is blinded, and wishes 
to join her whom he adores, while the Danish knight reminds the 
forgetful Mentor of his grave words and prudent warnings. But 
passion carries the day, and Ubalde is on the point of being conquered, 
when the knight, using, in his turn, the precious golden sceptre, 
touches Melissa, whereupon that perfidious agent of Armida vanishes like 
a phantom. The knights, encouraging each other’s generous hearts, 
urge one another, ina martial song, to flee such dangerous illusions, 
and enter the enchanted palace to deliver Renaud. ‘This duet, which 
terminates the fourth act, is animated with a warlike flame, The 
treatment of the- orchestra is remarkable for a chivalrous colouring 
which carries us along with it, and Gluck could not have terminated 
the act, embellished by the most celestial graces, better than by the 
opposition of this inspiration, all trembling with haughty pride and 
heroic ardour. 

The fifth act opens with the famous duet: 


“ Armide, yous m’allez quitter !” 


What recitative is that which forms the exordium! what expres- 
sion! what tender and passionate sensibility in the orchestra! 
How supple, and almost Italian, does the French language, generally 
so stiff, become, when associated with such music! How do the muée 
e’s, from the manner in which the author phrases, contribute to the 
elegance of the duet, instead of being a hindrance! How do these 
self-same fatal mute ¢’s contribute to the rounded and sonorous con- 
tours of the recitatiye! We need only remark the words. Armide— 
solitude—inquiétude,—je vous laisse !—sans cesse !—It is thus that the 
technical portion of art should study to please the ear, which is fond 
of harmonious prosodiacal cadences in the words. 

But it is not for the recitative alone that this beautiful piece is re- 
markable. All the phrases of the dialogue which is sung, possess a 
rare degree of distinction, and their character is adapted to that of the 
two personages. When Renaud, intoxicated with mad passion, repu- 
diates his past glory, and exclaims— 

* Que j’étais insensé de croire 
Qw’ un vain lawrier, donné par la victoire 
De tous les biens fit le plus précieux ! 
Tout l’éclat dont brille la gloire, 
Vaut-il un regard de vos yeux ?” 
his strain at first escapes from him as though it were a fit of delirium. 
It then ends in all the gentleness of calm emotion, All the rest is 
written with the same truth, and the two voices uniting, at last, at the 
words— ; ‘ 
 Aimons-nous! tout nous y convie !” 
are, as it were, intoxicated with pleasure and tenderness, The 
phrase— sid 
“Non! rien ne peut changer mon Ame,” 





has been frequently imitated, on account of its impassioned movement. 
This is the privilege of happy ideas, 

After the duet, Armida leaves, in order to go and consult the powers 
of hell. Her heart is uneasy; the predictions of Hate weigh down her 
soul by their mournful burden, But, when leaving, she desires that 
Renaud shall still be cradled in joy. She gives the signal for pleasure 
alone to occupy the attention of him she loves in this abode of hap- 
piness. The dances recommence, with love-songs and voluptuous 
choruses. Gluck had need of a very supple and very fertile genius not 
to repeat or weaken himself in these pictures of happiness. But he is 
as new and fresh here as if he had not written the fourth act. The instru- 
mentation of the chacoue (dance-air) is ingenious, careful, brilliant, and, 
in eyery respect, worthy of a grand symphonic morceau; while the 
chorus :— 


 O’est l'amour qui retient dans ses chaines 
Mille oiseaux .qu’en nos bois nuit et jour on entend,” 


is a gem, valuable for its grace, elegance, imitative touches, and finish 
of detail. I may, also, mention a charming sicilienne, full of expres: 
sion, and the original air, repeated by the chorus :— 


* Jeunes cours, tout vous est favorable.” 


The colouring is charming; it is rustically simple. The orchestra 
expresses the joy of the rural band by accords sounding like those of 
the tambourine, 

But Renaud, deprived of his dear Armida, cannot forget her, and all 
this pleasure merely wearics him. In order to think only of her who 
holds him in her sway, he dismisses the company of Pleasures and 
fortunate lovers, wishing to be alone, until Armida brings back happi- 
ness with her. Abandoned to his sadness, he pours forth his thoughts 
in the incothparable air :-- 


* Allez, éloignez-vous de moi, 
8, ‘ A 
Doux plaisirs; attendez qu’ Armide vous raméne.” 


Although the motive is traced very distinctly and very purely, it 
could not be understood, to its full extent, without the aid of the 
instrumental portion, with which it blends in a marvellous manner ; 
it is impressed with a character of passionate and melancholy languor, 
profoundly touching. ‘here are tears in every note of the phrase: 


“Sans la beauté qui me tient sous sa loi, 
Rien ne me plait, tout augmente ma peine.” 


This melody is a treasure, and I regret that modern tenors have not 
enriched their repertory with it. As Boileau has said: “Le ton ea 
est aisé, doux, simple, harmonieux,” although it does not exclude a 
certain boldness, particularly in the phrase :— 


* Rien ne me plait, tout augmente ma peine.” 


But this boldness agrees so well with an outpouring of the soul, and 
is, moreover, managed with so much art, that it is not out of keeping 
with the character of the composition: on the contrary, it seasons it 
by a happy turn, adding to the languor of the delicate theme, which 
breathes sach yagueness, melancholy, aud effeminate sadness. At the 
same time, the ballet retires with the band of Pleasures, and Renaud is 
left alone. 

This is the moment the Danish knight and Ubalde select to deliver 
him, by waving before his eyes the enchanted mirror. Renaud 
blushes for shame when he beholds his condition ; he is indignant, and 
feels his courage once more awake, At the same moment, Armida 
appears, and attempts to detain him by supplications and threats. But 
the two knights drag him away, in the name of duty and honour. Thus 
abandoned, Armida gives way to her despair. Her air: 


“Le perfide Renaud me fuit. 
Tout perfide qu’il est, mon lache cceur le suit,” 


is the last explosion of demoniacal fury, and crowns the great master’s 
tragic work by one of the strongest. pages of lyrical eloquence. Every- 
thing in it is impetuous ; everything is redolent of rage and hate, and 
the sinister predictions of the goddess of the latter passion are accom: 
plished by means of fearful outbursts. The charm of the stage 
adds to these emotions. In the midst of her imprecations and fury, 
Armida orders the demons to destroy her palace, in order that her 
fatal love may be for ever buried under the ruins. The enchanted 
abode falls to the ground with a noise echoed by the imitative passages 
and lugubrious tumult of the orchestra. ‘This piece, written in D 
minor, concludes abruptly on the chord of D major, a skilful artifice 
which strikes the ear—the last emotion, causing a shudder of surprise 
and affright to run through our veins. 

Such is the opera of Armida, which once excited the admiration of al 
France, but which slumbers, at the present day, in the dust of forgotten 
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scores. A few erudite persons alone are acquainted with this sublime 
production, in which they look for enjoyment in conformity to good 
taste; they study in it the notion of the beautiful, simple, true, and 
natural, The parts of Renaud and Armida possess a richness of pathos 
which might well excite the enthusiasm of popular artists; the entire 
work would captivate the attention of an enlightened public, by its 
majestic and tender, graceful and terrible, character, 

After Gluck had terminated, on the 17th November, 1787, his bril- 
liant career, Piccini, his emulator, but not his equal, proposed, in the 
Journal de Paris, a subscription, for the purpose of founding an annual 
concert on the anniversary of his death—a concert which should be 
composed entirely of the great master’s music, “in order,” said Piccini, 
“to transmit the spirit and character of his compositions to the 
ages which shall follow that which witnessed the birth of his. chefs- 
@ ceuvre, and as a model of the style and course of dramatic music, 
which it is important to point out to young authors intending to 
compose for the theatre.”* But, alas! the lyric stage is the domain 
of caprice and inconstancy. I have witnessed the vogue and the 
decline of Puésiello and Cimarosa; in 1822, the enthusiasm of the 
public for Le Nozze di Figaro was equalled only by their admiration 
for Rossini’s Barbiere. Twenty years later, despite Lablache and the 
most brilliant constellation of singers that ever existed, Le Nozze 
was deserted for the effeminate elegies of Bellini. And what has be- 
come of Bellini himself? Where are the fits of emotion and the tears 
of days gone-by? Indeed, if I am to believe the accounts of travellers, 
Rossini, that prince, without a rival, of modern music, is now no more, 
in his forgetful country, than those ancient classics whose genius people 
waste whose name they adore, but whose works they no longer 
read. 

With regard to Gluck, things have been carried to such a pitch, 
that he is not allowed even a single day on the stage of that Opera, of 
which he was so long the arbitrator and the glory. Fashion has its 
variations, and the sun its eclipses, while fortune is fruitful in 
reverses : 

César n’a point d’asile ou sa condre repose, 
Et Yami Pompignan croit étre quelque choze.” 
Le Président TROPLONG. 

Valsery (Eure), October, 1858. 





SCHUMANN ON MENDELSSOHN. 


(Translated from the Gesammelte Schriften iiber Musik und Musiker 
von Robert Schumann.) 


Op. 56. Sympnony (“Trattan”) mv A MaJor. 


Tue Symphony by Mendelssohn-Bartholdy has been most 
eagerly expected by all who have thus far followed with a sym- 
pathetic interest the shining path of this rare star. They looked 
forward to it as in some sense his first achievement in the 
symphonic field; for what was actually his first symphony, in 
C minor, falls almost within the artist's earliest period of youth; 
his second (the “Scotch,” in A minor), which he wrote for the 
Philharmonic Society in London, has not yet been made known 
through the press (1843); and finally the symphony-cantata, 
meee cannot be regarded as a pure instrumental work. 
Thus in the rich wreath of his creations there was only wanting 
(with the exception of the opera) the symphony: in all other 
kinds he had already shown himself fruitful. 

We know, by third hand, that the beginnings of the new 
symphony date back to an earlier period, that of Mendelssohn’s 
sojourn in Rome; it was resumed and finished only very re- 
cently, This is certainly interesting to know, in estimating its 
quite singular character. As when, from some old book laid 
aside, we suddenly pull out a yellowed leaf, which reminds 
us of a vanished time, that now comes up again in all 
its brightness, until we forget the present, so may fair 
recollections have played around the imagination of the master, 
when he found once more in his papers melodies once sung in 
beautiful Italy, so that, consciously or unconsciously, at last 
sprang up this gentle tone-picture, which, like the description 
of the Italian Journey in Jean Paul’s “Titan,” can make one for 
avhile forget his sorrow that he has not seen that blessed land. 

or that the whole Symphony is pervaded by a peculiar people’s- 
tone, has many times been said; only a wholly unimaginative 


* Grimm, Correspondence, Vol. iii, p. 691, 





man can fail to mark this. It is its peculiarly charming colour, 
then, that secures to this Symphony of Mendelssohn, as well as 
to that of Franz Schubert, an especial place in symphonic lite- 
rature. The traditional instrumental pathos, the usual massive 
breadth you do not find in it,—nothing that looks like bidding 
against Beethoven; it comes much nearer, and especially in 
character, to that one by Schubert, with the distinction es 
whereas the latter intimates to us a wild and gipsey-sort o 
peepinis life, Mendelssohn transports us to beneath Italian skies, 
And this is equivalent to saying, that a more graceful, polished 
manner dwells in the new work, while to Schubert’s, on the 
other hand, we must accord other excellencies, especially that of 
a richer power of invention. 

In its ground-plan, the symphony of Mendelssohn is dis- 
tinguished by the internal connection of all its four movements ; 
even the melodic conduct of the main theme is a kindred one in 
all the four ; one will discover this on the first hasty comparison. 
Thus, more than any other symphony, it forms a closely involved 
whole ; character, key, rhythm, vary but little in the different 
movements. The composer himself too wishes, as he says in a 
prefatory remark, that the four movements should be played 
one after another without long interruption. 

As to the purely musical part of the composition, no one can 
doubt that it is masterly. In beauty and delicacy of structure, 
as a whole, and in the connecting members, singly, it takes a place 
beside his overtures; nor is it less rich in charming instrumental 
effects. How finely M. knows how to reproduce an earlier 
thought, and to adorn a repetition, so that the old shall meet us 
as it were newly transfigured; how rich and interesting the 
detail, without any overloading or Philister-ish pedantry of 
learning,—of this every page of the score gives us new proofs. 

The effect of the symphony upon the public will depend, in 
part, upon the greater or less virtuosity of the orchestra. This, 
to be sure, is always the case, but doubly so here, where there is 
less question of masses than of refined delicacy of single instru- 
ments. Above all, it requires gentle blowers. The scherzo is 
most irresistible in its effect; a more genial one has scarcely 
been written in recent times; the instruments talk in it 
like men. 

The pianoforte arrangement is by the composer himself, and, 
certainly, the truest transcript that could be conceived of it 
Still, it gives you an idea of only half the charm of the 
orchestral effects, 

The conclusion of the whole Symphony will call forth contra- 
dictory opinions ; nfany will expect it in the character of the 
last movement, whereas he, rounding the whole off as if in a 
circle, reminds us of the commencement of the first. . We find 
it only poetic; it is like the evening corresponding to a lovely 
morning, 
Or. 30. Six Sones wrrmour Worps. 

(Szcoyp Szr.) 

Who has not, in some twilight hour, sat at the Clavier (a 
Fliigel seems too grand and courtly), and in the midst of his 
Phantasiren sung to it unconsciously a soft melody ? Now should 
one chance to bind the accompaniment with the melody in the 
hands alone, especially were he a Mendelssohn, there would 
result the most beautiful Songs without Words. It would be 
still easier, were one to compose a text, then strike away the 
words, and so give it to the world—although that is not just the 
right thing, but a kind of deception. One might by this means 
test the power of music to express feelings, and give an oppor- 
tunity to the poet, whose words have been sup to 
put a new text to the composition of his own song. Should the 
new words chime with the old, it would be one more proof in 
favour of the certainty of musical expression. 

But to our songs! Clear as sun-light is the face with which 
they meet you. The first, in beauty and purity of feeling, 
comes very near the one in E major in the first set ; only there 
it gushes more immediately ‘from the first spring. Florestan 
said; “ Whoever has sung such, may yet expect long life, both 
in this world and after death ; I think to me it is the most dear 
of all.” The second song suggests to me the “ Hunter’s Even- 
ing Song” (Jégers A ied) of Goethe: Im Felde schleich ’ich 
still und wild, &c.; in delicate and airy structure it reaches that 
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of the poet. The third seems to be less significant, and almost 
like a roundelay in one of Lafontaine’s family scenes ; still, it is 
real unadulterated wine that passes round the table, if it is not 
the heaviest and rarest. The fourth I find extremely lovely ; 


a little sad and introverted, but hope and home speak in the 
distance. * * * The next has something undecided in its 
character, even in the form and rhythm, and its effect is corre- 
The last, a Venetian Barcarole, softly and gently 
And thus shall you enjoy anew the gifts 


sponding. 

concludes the whole. 

of this noble spirit ! 
(To be continued.) 

~ ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 

Under the Management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr, W. Harrison, 








Total ab» lition of box-keepers’ fees and charge for booking places. 
First production of the ROSE OF CASTILLE at the Royal English Opera. 


> 
MX DAY, Wednesday, and Saturday, Balfe’s Popular 
Opera, THE ROSE OF CASTILLE. Messrs. Weiss, G. Honey, St. Albyn, 
and W. Harrison ; Miss Susan Pyne, Morell, and Louisa Pyne. Conductor, Mr. Alfred 
Mellon, On Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, SATANELLA ; Messrs. Weiss, G. 
Honey, H. Corri, St. Albyn, and W. Harrison ; Miss R. Isaics, Susan Pyne, and 
Miss Louisa Pyne. The Pantomime, of LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD, by W. 
H. Payne, H. Payne, F. Payne, Barnes, Clara Morgan, Pasquale, and Morlacchi. 
Doors open at half-past six, commence at seven. 
Private boxes, £1 1s. to #3 8s.; stalls, 7s. ; dress-c'rcles, 5s ; amphithcatre 
Stalls, 3s. and 2s, ; pit, 2s. 6d. ; amphitheatre, 1s. 


ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Farewell Season of Mr. CHARLES KEAN as Manager, 


ONDAY, HAMLET. Tuesday, THE MERCHANT 

OF VENICE. Wednesday, LOUIS XI. Thursday, MACBETH. Friday, 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Saturday, THE CORSICAN BROTHERS ; 
and the PANTOMIME every evening. 


REAT NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE, 
SHOREDITCH.—Proprietor, Mr. Jonn Dovctass. 

Immense hit of the only dramatic ver-ion of the ‘“‘ House to Let,” the last scene 
the greatest effect ever witnessed. It will be repeated every evening. Continued 
glorious success cf the Pantomime—two more Juvenile nights, Tuesday and 
‘Thursday. On Monday, and during the weck, (Tuesday and Thursday excepted) 
to com:nence with a Drama taken from Charles Dickens’s Tale of a ‘* House to Let,” 
embodying the stories of the MANCHESTER MARRIAGE, and GOING INTO 
SOCIETY, supported by the whole strength of the Company. To conclude with 
the Grand Pantomime, with its dazzling Transformation, of QUEEN ANN’S 
FARTING, OR THE THREE KINGDOMS OF COPPER, SILVER, AND GOLD; 
OR, HARLEQUIN OLD KING COUNTERFEIT, AND THE GOOD FAIRY OF 
THE MAGIC MINT; Marlequin, Mr. W. Smith ; Columbine, Miss Anne Cusiinie ; 
Clown, Tom Matthews. The performance over at Half-past Eleven. Weduesday, 
Tom Matthews’s Benefit. The celebrated Mackney will appear. 
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ELsEwHEre will be found a letter signed “ A. P.” (Glou- 
cester), in which we are called to account for what the writer 
terms our “strictures on the policy of the new musical asso- 
ciation.” “ Strictures” is a hard word for what was merely 
intended as friendly counsel. But this is not all. “A. P.” 
must either have read us carelessly, or misunderstood us 
altogether. How otherwise account for the following ?:— 

“ It would be as unwise to limit its public performances to the com- 
positions of English, or other living composers, as to adhere exclusively 
to the accepted classics of the art.” 

We said nothing whatever about restricting the perform- 
ances to the works of living composers. Our opinion of the 
uses to which the Musical Society of London, as a concert- 
giving body, might be put, was derived from no such 
narrow point of view. We suggested that, as the Philhar- 
monic Society gave but six concerts annually, the wisest 
policy on the part of that old established institution would 
be to confine its attention to the works of the most illus- 
trious of those universally recognised masters whose perpetual 
example is of as much consequence to the progress of art as 
the earnest labours and aspirations of art’s living and active 





representatives. This, we argued, would afford little room 
for anything else; and soa wide field must be left unexplored, 
of which contemporary societies, and especially the Musical 
Society of London, might take advantage. Mozart, Beethoven, 
and a few others—who stand at the very confines of art, as 
suns on the verge of the horizon, and, like the eternal stars, 
always seem to be at the same unapproachable distance—can 
only be lostsight of in a denseatmosphere of ignoranceand folly, 
in the midst of which, eventually, we should either grope our 
way back to chaos, or listlessly float on the bosom of stagnant 
waters, impelled to and fro by the sluggish breeze of medi- 
ocrity. The dead kings of harmony—the men of inspired 
genius, who shine as beacons from the lofty cliffs, to light the 
mariner on his way —should for ever elicit homage. Let that 
homage be withheld, and the art of music will soon be at the 
mercy of shallow and pitiful impostors, who imagine, or 
rather feign to imagine, that they can advance without 
knowing anything of the point already attained by their 
predecessors. We are therefore as strongly impressed with 
the importance of continually bringing forward the orchestral 
works of the greatest masters as “A. P.,” or any other 
admirer uf the Musical Society of London, can possibly be, 
All we desire to convey is, that much—very much—is 
inevitably neglected which does not deserve neglect, and 
that, if the new society’s formal disavowal of opposition to 
existing institutions be sincere, here is an opportunity for 
showing it. : 

We can entertain no great sympathy for any undertaking 
which has not certain tangible objects in contemplation, 
openly professed and as openly pursued. Now, we would 
ask—what is the precise object of the four concerts announced 
by the Musical Society of London? With the constitution 
of the Society generally we have nothing to do at present, 
but simply with this particular feature of it. Open to 
conviction, and primd facie well disposed towards any 
institution which has at heart the benefit of music and 
musicians in this country, we shall be glad to be enlightened 
on any and every particular that may tend to misapprehen- 
sion of the real aim of the new society. From the argu- 
ments of “A. P.” we should be led to suppose that, in the 
instance under consideration, the least magnanimous of all 
ends was looming in the background—viz.: that of getting 
money. If we are mistaken, however, perhaps our corres- 
pondent will explain what he means by the subjoined :— 

The experience of other societies has shown that it is unsafe to rely 
on the attraction of mere novelty, or the curiosity excited to hear the 
work of an unknown author. As a general rule, this attraction applies 
only to a very limited lass, To promote its leading objects, the socicty 
must have the means, and therefore study to make its concerts pro- 
ductive, or the end will not be distant.” 

If the profits on four annual concerts (at which, we 
presume, and hope, all the performers are to be paid for 
their services) can have much influence in promoting the 
“leading objects” of the London Musical Society, we are 
justified in surmising that those leading objects are not very 
difficult of attainment. But, waiving this supposition— 
admitting that it is desirable to give concerts, and winking 
at the avowal of non-opposition to existing societies, which is 
put forth so conspicuously im prospectu—we persist in main- 
taining: first, that four concerts are insufficient for the pur- 
pose; and, second, that it would be wiser to make out the 
programmes from unknown works of merit, by composers, 
foreign and native, deceased and living, than from the 
repertory of the Philharmonic Society. That is our fixed 
conviction, and we have heard nothing yet from any quarter 
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to induce us to reconsider it. Even our correspondent, 
« A, P.,” agrees with us in one important respect :— 

“There is a rich mine unexplored, and the new association may do 
honour to neglected genius, and much to establish the claims of living 
art,” 

To honour neglected genius, and help to establish the 
claims of contemporary art, through the medium of four 
concerts, annually, is very much like furnishing a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear—more especially if the following 
recommendation of “A. P.” is to be adopted :— 

“ Each part of the programme should include, at the least, one 
orchestral work by a great master.” 

But—says our correspondent, in another part of his 
letter—* the managers have doubtless discovered on what 
they may rely for continuous support.” The C minor Sym- 
phony, the air, “Sombres foréts,” from Guillaume Tell, and the 
scena from Der Freischiitz, were certainly great “ discoveries.” 
But if these, and such as these, are to form the staple com- 
modity of attraction ; if we are to hear, at least, two orchestral 
compositions of established renown at every concert; and if 
there are only to be four concerts annually, what is to 
become of the “rich mine,” what of “neglected genius,” 
and what of “living art?” It is to be feared that-—for any- 
thing the Musical Society of Loudon is likely to effect under 
the conditions imposed—the first must remain un-“exployed,” 
the second un-“honoured,” and the claims of the last un- 
“ established.” 

We shall take an early occasion, as is our duty, of analy- 
sing the constitution of the Musical Society of London, dis- 
cussing its laws and regulations, testing its sincerity, and 
examining its claims to public support—to which last, by- 
the-way, we are left somewhat mysteriously in the dark, as 
to whether it makes any appeal or the contrary. Hitherto, 
indeed, there has been too much mystery, and we are 
quite at a loss to decide whether the Musical Society of 
London is merely the defunct Musical Institute, redivivus, 
or whether it is something quite novel. The fog, perhaps, 
may disperse sooner or later ; and then we shall be able to 
have a peep at the real nature of things. Meanwhile, our 
columns are at the free disposal of all who have any infor- 
mation they would like to impart. 








In a short time Her Majesty's Theatre may be expected 
to open in a very strong sense of the word. Not only will 
the doors revolve on their hinges, but the very walls will be 
removed, or, at least, perforated in new fashion ; and, in lieu 
of the voices of Piccolomini and Giuylini, the sound of 
hammer and saw will be heard in the Haymarket, to be 
succeeded after a while by the clatter of knives and forks, 
There seems, in short, to be no doubt that the old Opera- 
house has been purchased by a joint-stock company, who 
intend to convert it into a huge hotel, managed after the 
Transatlantic fashion. Last year was marked by the comple- 
tion of the new edifice in Bow-street ; this year is to be 
distinguished by the destruction of a building intimately 
associated with the introduction of lyrical drama into this 
country. 

If the state of things that has produced this lamentable 
result had occurred immediately after the destruction of 
Covent Garden by fire, what a deal of trouble would have 
been saved! Mr. Gye, who wanted a larger house, and 
felt as uncomfortable as a rat in a bottle, within the narrow 
precincts of the Lyceum, would simply have marched with 
his forces into Her Majesty's Theatre, leaving behind him in 





Bow-street a fine piece of ground, admirably fitted for the 
erection of any hotel that may be required. But fate does 
not love this smooth manner of arranging affairs, and the 
course of luck may be compared to that of true love. So, 
instead of an hotel, which is wanted by the public, an opera- 
house, which is simply wanted by Mr. Gye, is run up ina 
hurry, and the false position thus created can only be rectified 
by the round-about method of pulling down the old Opera- 
house, which, by-the-way, is, of the two, better situated for 
its purpose, and raising in its site the much-desiderated 
hotel. 

However, don’t let us, like losing gamesters, lay the whole 
blame upon fate. Are the builders-up, and the pullers-down, 
and the improvers of theatrical edifices, quite sure that their 
proceedings are always regulated by the law of supply and 
demand? Does not an enterprising genius sometimes think 
of what he would like to have, rather than of what the 
public requires? The St. James’s Theatre stands as a lasting 
monument of a blunder; and we cannot say much more for the 
Lyceum, which though, remunerative to the proprietor, has 
never settled down under a permanent management, with a 
regular company. Does the nightly attendance at the Adelphi 
prove that the enlargement of that house was a matter of 
imperative necessity? Even the link between Mr. E. T, 
Smith and Drury Lane does not look like an indissoluble 
tie, and he has every reason to be disgusted with the com- 
mittee, who reluctantly allow him to preserve the theatrical 
character of the house. Nay, Mr. E. T. Smith only uses his 
stage for the production of pantomimes, opening at Christmas 
to close at Easter, so that for nine months in the year Drury 
Lane is now in the market. Let us build nothing more at 
present, except Mr. Spurgeon’s new Tabernacle, and let us 
repress every tendency to enlarge what already exists. 


On the 25th of every April, or, as they would have styled 
it, the 7th Kalend of May, the ancient Romans held a fes- 
tival called the Robigalia, the object of which was the 
preservation of corn from mildew. That very shadowy per- 
sonage, Numa Pompilius, is the reputed founder of the 
festival, and in course of time a deity was invented to fit the 
occasion. About the sex of this mysterious power theolo- 
gians considerably differed, some firmly believing in a god 
yclept Robigus, others stoutly maintaining the existence of a 
goddess, Robigo, whose name may be considered identical 
with the word “ Rubigo,” by which rust as well as mildew is 
indicated. 

The Goddess Rust is not suggestive of any very sublime 
idea, and the later Romans, who believed in her, merely re- 
garded her as a nuisance, that would remove itself if pro- 
pitiated in orthodox fashion. But, at all events, she was treated 
with considerable respect. On a certain 25th of April, 
Ovid, returning to Rome from Nomentum, in the Sabine 
country, met a-stately procession, all clad in white. No 
less a person than the Flamen Quirinalis, that is to say, the 
priest of Quirinus (the deified Romulus) was proceeding to 
the grove of ancient Rust, there intending to burn the 
entrails of a dog and of a sheep. A woollen towel, with the 
nap upon it, that the flamen might conveniently wipe his 
fingers ; a patera of wine, and a censer filled with frank- 
incense, completed the apparatus of the holy man, who, as 
he offered the required sacrifice, prayed somewhat in this 
fashion :— 

“Severe Rust, spare the growth of Ceres, and let the 
light corn tremble on the surface of the soil, Allow it to 
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grow, fostered by kindly stars, until it is fitted for the sickle. 
Thy power is by no means slight. Wherever thou hast set 
thy mark on the corn, the rustic must fain deplore his loss. 
Neither the winds nor the rains damage the corn so much; 
nor is it so much withered by the marble frost, as when the 
sun renders hot the damp stalks. Then, oh dreaded goddess! 
is the time of thy wrath, Be merciful, I beseech thee, and 
keep thy rough hands from the crops. Abstain from doing 
mischief, and let the consciousness that thou art able to do 
it be sufficient. Avoiding the tender corn, seize on hard 
iron, and first destroy that which can destroy others. Thou 
wilt more usefully attack swords and offensive weapons, Of 
these we have no need, since all the world is at peace. Now 
let the spade, and the pitchfork, and the ploughshare be 
bright, while arms grow rusty; and may every one who 
tries to draw his blade from the sheath feel by the difficulty 
that it is firmly rusted in,” 

Altogether a very pretty ceremony, and those who would 
like to read the description of it in Latin, are referred to the 
fourth book of Ovid’s Fast. 

Now, this year, Easter Monday will fall on the 25th of 
April, the very day on which the Ancient Robigalia were 
held. We therefore strongly recommend the caterers for 
the public, at the Crystal Palace, always on the look-out for 
something worthy of commemoration, to revive this classic 
festival, which will be a perfect novelty, and will not cost 
much, The god or goddess which presides over it never 
had a statue, so nothing need be expended on sculpture. 
One sheep, one dog—the least valuable breed being, of 
course, selected—a few pennyworths of frankincense— 
a property censer, which most likely Mr. E T. Smith 
can furnish cheap, a square yard of huckaback, a saucer of 
South African wine, and lo! the job is done. All London 
may be conscientiously invited to see the “ Robigalia, a 
splendid treat for the Easter holidays,” and, if the hierarchs 
want to be extraordinarily magnificent, they may set up the 
first bust that comes to hand, as a veritable likeness of 
Numa Pompilius. 

One hint more. While the Dissenting Minister who will 
call himself the Flamen Quirinalis directs the goddess Rust 
to settle on offensive weapons, let him mention the steel 

pens employed by certain English poets, who write opera 
hibretti. No weapon is more truly offensive than these. 


MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Tue first general meeting of the fellows and associates of this 
institution was held at Mr. Wornum’s Hall, in Store-street, on 
Wednesday evening, Feb. 2, when Sir John Harrington pre- 
sided. The report of the council announced the number of 
members to be nearly seven hundred and fifty; it dilated upon 
the totally unexpected rapid rise of the Society, and upon the 
importance it is already assuming in public consideration; 
it spoke of the numerous attendance at the weekly choral 
practice under Mr. Henry Smart’s direction, and of measures 
taken to secure the continuance of these attractive meet- 
ings; it referred to the complete success, with the members, 
of the conversazione held in December last; it mentioned 
the excellent impression produced by the first concert given in 
January, the only occasion, as yet, on which the proceedings of 
the Musical Society have come before the public ; and it called 
attention to the gift to the library, by Mr. Charles Horsley, of 
the very valuable collection of music, amounting to more than 
300 volumes, and comprising all the scores of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Cherubini, Mendelssohn, and other masters, less in 
importance only to those which were accumulated by the late 
William Horsley, and which Dr. Rimbault is cataloguing for 
the immediate use of the institution, Mr. J, Lodge Ellerton 





was elected upon the Council in the place vacated by Mr, Willert 
Beale’s retirement. Messrs. Auber, Berlioz, Ernst, Joachim, 
Meyerbeer, Moscheles, Rossini, and Spohr, were nominated hono- 
rary fellows of the institution. Dr. Doéfel stated that the library 
of the late Professor Fischoff, of Vienna, peculiarly rich in auto- 
graph works of Bach, and containing many similar treasures of 
later composers, was for sale, and a resolution was adopted to 
negotiate for the purchase of this for the Society, It was 
resolved that fellows’ meetings are to be held on the first Wed- 
nesday in the months of March, May, July, and November. 
Thanks were voted to the council, to the honorary secretary, 
librarian, and treasurer; to Mr. Smart, for gratuitous superin- 
tendence of the choral practice; to Mr. Horsley, for his founda- 
tion of the library, and to the chairman of the evening. The 
effect of the meeting was to assure those present of the very 
flourishing state of the Society, and to stimulate the most 
sanguine expectations of its widely beneficial influence on the 
advancement of music. 


CONCERTS, 

Vooat Assoctation.—Mr. Benedict has kept faith with the 
public. In his prospectus this year, he pledged himself that the 
choir of the Vocal Association should be reconstructed; and how 
far this has been effected was shown at the first dress concert, on 
Wednesday evening, in St. James’s Hall. On the whole, perhaps 
too much was exacted of the singers, Professor Sterndale 
Bennett’s May Queen—the novelty of the evening—would have 
sufficed to tax the capabilities of any choir, much more one the 
majority of whose members were strange to each other, When 
it is considered, therefore, that Meyerbeer’s “ Pater-Noster,” and 
a part-song by Herr Otto Goldschmidt, were also sung for the 
first time—without taking into account a chorus from the Ruins 
of Athens, and a part-song by Mendelssohn—it will be coticeded 
that the amateurs had more than enough to do. 

The execution of Professor Bennett’s work was, on the whole, 
decidedly effective, the band excellent, and the chorus for the 
most part highly efficient. There were some short-comings ; 
but these, we have no doubt, will be remedied at the next 
concert, when, we are glad to announce, the- May Queen is to 
be appa conclusion fully warranted by its success, Addi- 
tional experience will make the choruses, “TIll-fated boy, 
begone,” and “The cloud hath passed away,” go more smoothly. 
In the first part the singing was so much better than in the 
last, as to lead us to believe that greater attention had been 
bee at rehearsal to one portion of the “ Pastoral” than to the 
other. 

It may be remembered that, when the May Queen was given 
at St. Martin’s Hall, under Mr. Hullah’s direction, Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper acted as substitute for Mr. Sims Reeves, at a very short 
notice. Of course he could not do himself justice then, This 
time, however, he was well prepared, and gave the whole of the 
tenor part with excellent effect. Certainly no other English 
tenor could more efficiently have performed the honourable and 
arduous task assigned him. The chorus with solos, “With a 
laugh as we go round,” in which Miss Stabbach had the principal 
share, was unanimously encored. The lady, indeed, sang most 
admirably. The duet, “CanI not find thee a warrant for chang- 
ing?” for Miss Stabbach and Mr. Wilbye Cooper ; the ballad for 
Mr. Santley, “Tis jolly to hunt in the bright moonlight” (to 
whose voice it is well suited, although he might have given it 
with a little more spirit); and the trio for Miss Stabbach, 
Mr. Cooper, and Mr. Santley, “Shall a clown that beauty wear?” 
were all received with genuine applause. The eant music 
for orchestra and chorus went less satisfactorily than anything 
else, The applause at the termination was enthusiastic, and a 
general call being raised for the composer, in which the band 
and chorus joined, Professor Bennett bowed his acknowledg- 
ments from one of the side galleries, when the applause was 
renewed with increased vigour and heartiness. 

The May Queen was preceded by the grand overture to 
Leonora (No. 3 of the Fidelio set), and three specimens of the 
songs of Handel—viz.: recitative and aria, “O voi dell’ Erebo,” 
from the Ressurrerione ; a recitative and air from the opera of 
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Arminia; and the song “O beauieous Queen,” from Zsther. 
The overture was finely executed. Mr. Santley gave the air 
from the Ressurrecione with true expression ; Miss Palmer was 
forcible and energetic in the dramatic song; and Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper, in the excerpt from the oratorio of Lsther, left nothing 
to be desired but a little more breadth of style. 

The second part commenced with Mr. Benedict’s brilliant 
Festival Overture, which was applauded with enthusiasm, and 
was followed by Meyerbeer’s setting of the “ Pater-Noster,” 
unaccompanied—a grave and solemn composition, devotional in 
style and masterly in treatment. The execution of this difficult 
piece was of more than average merit, and its reception by the 
audience was unanimously favorable, The part-song of Herr 
Otto Goldschmidt, although hardly as well sung as might have 
been desired, was encored and repeated. 

Besides the above, there were other pieces in the programme, 
too numerous to specify. Suffice it that Mr. Benedict and the 
Vocal Association have cause to be satisfied with the results of 
their first “ dress” concert. * 

Crystat Patace Concerts.—The most noticeable points in 
the programme of last Saturday were the overture to Leonora, 
Beethoven, the andante and finale from Hummel’s pianoforte 
concerto in B minor, Mozart’s symphony in G minor, Littolf’s 
overture to Die Girondisten, and two pianoforte solos—Men- 
delssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte and a Galop Brillant. The pianist 
was Herr Pauer. The general execution of all that we have 
mentioned was satisfactory, and frequently elicited the applause 
of an audience more numerous than might have been expected 
at this season of the year. The vocal department was assigned 
to Madame Amadei and Mr. Crozier. The lady gave “Il 
segreto,” from Lucrezia Borgia, and a graceful song by Mr. 
Linley, called “Regret ;” the gentleman, a recitative and air by 
Hobbs, “ Nina,” aul Lover’s “ Molly Bawn.” Herr Manns con- 
ducted. For the next concert (this day) Miss Catherine Hayes 
is announced as the vocal star, with Mr. Horatio Chipp as solo 
violoncellist, 

Monpay Poputar Concerts.—The success of these concerts 
is undoubted. Hypererities may object to them on the grounds 
that they are calculated to please, not to enlighten or elevate 
the hearers, The directors, we take it, have no ulterior object 
beyond that of gratifying the general public, and thus honestly 
filling their own pockets. They resign to the Philharmonics, to 
the London Musical Society, and other institutions of the kind, 
the task of instructing through the medium of amusement, and 
only claim credit for carrying out their intentions in perfect 
consonance with these principles. Their aim is to render their 
entertainments popular—no more. For this purpose they in- 
variably engage for each concert one or more artists of celebrity. 
A name like that of Arabella Goddard, or Sims Reeves, is 
attraction sufficient to fill the hall, If the hall be filled and the 
people pleased, the captious critic becomes a secondary con- 
sideration. The success the “Popular Concerts” have achieved 
is a proof of their necessity. Besides, are we not to have a 
Mendelssohn selection on Monday ? 

At the sixth concert, M. Wieniawski, the Polish violinist, 
made his first appearance in London since his return from 
M. Jullien’s provincial tour, and was received with every de- 
monstration of welcome by a numerous audience, delighted 
with his performance of Vieuxtemp’s Air varié, which was 
redemanded, and the Carnaval de Venise, which roused them to 
enthusiasm, M. Wieniawski also took part in-M. Gounod’s 
Méditation sur le Prémier Prelude de Bach, with M. Benedict and 
Herr Engel, which evoked another encore. 

Mad. Anna Bishop elicited similar favour in Schubert’s “ Ave 
Maria,” which was sung twice ; she was warmly applauded too, 
in Mr. F. Romer’s ballad of “ Daybreak.” Miss Corelli and Mr. 
Ramsden made their first appearance ; the lady singing the 
brindisi from Luerezia Borgia, the gentleman, a song by Mr. 
Hatton, “ The true heart’s constancy ;” and another by Kiicken, 

O'er vale and mountain,” an encore for the latter being per- 
sisted in by a minority of the audience. This was also the case 
with respect to Mdlle. Behren, in “ By the sad sea waves,” from 
EBenedict’s opera of The Brides J Venice. In each instance, the 
last verse only was repeated, Miss Poole’s purity of style, and 








charming expression in Haydn’s canzonet “ Mermaid’s song,’ ’ 
elicited applause as hearty and genuine as it was unanimous, 
and her hearers would not be satisfied till the demand for a 
repetition had been complied with. 

Madame Anna Bishop and Herr (late Mr.) Mengis sang the 
duet from L’Elisird’ Amore, “Quanto Amore,” with a degree of 
spirit that appeared toafford great satisfaction. Mr. Wilbye Cooper 
gave the graceful ballad, “O meadow clad in early green,” from 
Bennett’s May Queen, with great taste, and in the duet “ Albion” 
with Mr. Santley, gained the warm approval of the audience. 
The latter gentleman aiso gave a song called “ Tears and smiles,” 
besides singing in a duet of Sig. Schira’s, with Miss Kemble, 
who had previously attempted two well-known songs of 
Schubert—* Who is Sylvia?’ and “Hark! the lark.” Herr 
Engel contributed a harmonium solo, embracing the Andanie 
from “ Moise,” and a grand march. The conductor was, as 
usual, M. Benedict, who presided at the pianoforte with his well- 
known ability. 

The concert of Monday next will be devoted exclusively to 
Mendelssohn’s music, and the admirably selected programme 
promises a rich treat, both vocal and instrumental, to all ad- 
mirers of that truly great genius. 





PROVINCIAL. 


BirmineHam.— (From a Correspondeni).— Mr. Harrison’s 
evening concert in the Town Hall, on the 3rd inst., was im- 
mensely attended, and proved a great success. The artists 
engaged were those constituting Mr. Willert Beale’s party, of 
whom several of your correspondents spoke last week, and whom 
it is unnecessary, therefore, to specify in detail. The programme 
was “miscellaneous.” Nevertheless there was one classical 
piece; and that, you will be pleased to hear, achieved a 
triumphant success, The piece I allude to was Mozart's lovely 
varied theme in A major, which Miss Arabella Goddard played 
with such delicacy and perfection that the audience were held 
spell-bound during the performance ; and at the end there was 
anencore,which for warmth and unanimity I never heardsurpassed. 
The young lady, of course, returned to the orchestra ; and, as 
a substitute for Mozart’s piece, she performed with exquisite 
taste and finish the variations from Handel’s suite in E major, 
generally known as the “ Harmonious Blacksmith,” which were 
relished no less keenly by the audience. In the second part of 
the concert the same success attended Miss Goddard’s execution 
of “ The last rose of summer,’ which, being enthusiastically 
redemanded, she came back and gave Mr. Benedict’s new and 
admirably characteristic fantasia on Irish airs, entitled “ Erin” 
—decidedly the greatest “hit” in its way since “Home sweet 
home.” Madame Viardot, in an Italian cavatina and an Irish 
ballad, met with her accustomed success; Miss Eyles was 
encored in Macfarren’s charming new ballad, “The beating 
of my own heart” (Monckton Milnes); Giulio Regondi’s 
masterly solos on the concertina delighted everybody; Signor 
Luchesi and Dragone took part in several concerted pieces, 
and also sang each a solo; and Mr. J. L. Hatton both sang 
to his own accompaniment, and accompanied the other singers, 
with eminent talent. The concert afforded universal satis- 
faction.—B. : 
Exerer.—(From a Correspondent).—The musical touring 
party, under the direction of Mr. Willert Beale, paid us a visit 
on Monday, and gave a morning performance in the Music Hall. 
The artists comprised Miss Arabella Goddard and Signor Giulio 
Regondi, instrumentalists; Madame Viardot Garcia, Miss Eyles, 
Signors Luchesi and Dragone, vocalists ; and Mr. J. L. Hatton, 
accompanyist. The programme was select and well varied, and 
the performances throughout were highly satisfactory. Above 
all, let us single out the “ Queen of the piano,” as London enthus 
siasts call her, and with justice, Miss Arabella Goddard, who, noé 
strange tosay—although, as a general rule, vocalists are preferred 
to instrumentalists, at least with mixed audiences—carried away 
the chief honours of the evening. The two pieces set down for 
her, as a matter of course, resolved themselves into four. After 
number one—two of Mendelssohn's “Songs without Words”— 
she answered to the redemand by Handel’s “ Harmonious 
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Blacksmith,” thus throwing classic dust in the eyes of the 
audience at the first asking. Number two was a spoonful of 
honey to conciliate the romanticists, in the shape of a 
fantasia on “Home, sweet home,” by Sigismund Thalberg, 
which, of course—a quality in honey—delighted everybody. 
Being again encored, Miss Goddard substituted a new and most 
admirable piece by Benedict,written expressly for her,and entitled 
“Erin,” which created the greatest enthusiasm. The other 
noticeable features in the performances were Mad. Viardot’s 
expressive singing in two quaint and beautiful French romances; 
Macfarren’s ballad, “The beating of my own heart,” by Miss 
Eyles (encored) ; and Signor Regondi’s solos on the concertina. 
A more agreeable concert of the kind, called “ miscellaneous,” 
T never attended. 

Oxrorp—(From a Correspondent).—A concert of more than 
ordinary excellence was given at the Town Hall, on Wednesday 
evening, by Mr. Willert Beale’s touring party, which comprises 
Miss Arabella Goddard, Madame Viardot Garcia, Miss Eyles, 
Signor Luchesi, Signor Dragone, Signor Giulio Regondi and 
Mr. J. L. Hatton. The crowd was immense, such indeed as I 
scarcely remember to have seen in the Town Hall at any pre- 
vious concert. Business commenced with the fine duet from J/ 
Barbiere, “ All idea di quel metallo,” in which the fluency of 
Count Almaviva (Signor Luchesi), was more remarkable than 
the humour of Figaro (Signor Dragone). Don’t be fright- 
ened, I am not going to particularise each piece. In 
the first part, there were no less than three encores— 
to Miss Arabella Goddard in Mozart’s “ Variations on a theme 
in A;” to Mad, Viardot and Sig. Dragone, in the duet from the 
Barbiere, “ Dunque io son;” and to Mr. Hatton in the “ Groves 
of Blarney.” Miss Goddard created quite a furor, and, although 
she would fain have declined to accept the encore, the audience 
would not be denied. Instead of Mozart’s piece the fair pianist 
gave Handel’s “ Harmonious Blacksmith,” with even increased 
effect. Such exquisitely delicate, finished, and brilliant playing 
combined I certainly never heard before. In the second part 
Miss Goddard was encored in the “ Last rose of summer” 
(Thalberg’s fantasia), for which she substituted “Home, sweet 
home.” ‘The enthusiasm after each performance was as bound- 
less as in the first part. In Macfarren’s new song, “The beating 
of my own heart,” Miss Eyles was entitled to the bis she ob- 
tained by her unpretending and expressive singing. I need 
hardly say that Mad. Viardot Garcia obtained that reception so 
justly due to her distinguished talents. 

Lynpuurst, Hants, February 5.—A grand soirée musicale 
took place at the hall of the Queen’s House, on Tuesday evening 
last, the residence of L. H. Cumberbatch, Esq., which was 
attended by a very distinguished company. The programme 
was selected from the works of Mendelssohn, Rossini, Auber, 
Hérold, &c., comprising overtures, songs, duets, trios, &c. The 
following ladies and gentlemen took part in the performance :— 
Mrs, L. H. Cumberbatch, Lady Henrietta Morant, Lady Somer- 
ton, Lady Edward Thynne, Miss Dickson, and the Misses Smith, 
Hamilton Aide, Esq., H. B. Smith, Esq., and Jos. Lidel, Esq., 
who delighted all present by his performance on the violoncello. 

LetTers from Leamington, Coventry, and Cheltenham, inform us 
that the Willert-Beale touring party has been at each of these towns, 
that every concert has been attended by crowded audiences, and that 

the performances have achieved the most brilliant success. The con- 
cert at Coventry (in the Corn Exchange—a “fine hall for music 
music X X © ©) was a good example of the others. The programme 
was the same as at Leamington. The only piece of classical music, strange 
to say, was the most successful of the concert—Mozart’s variations on 
a theme in A major, Miss Arabella Goddard’s performance of which is 
dwelt upon in glowing terms, the encore that followed being de- 
scribed as enthusiastic beyond measure. She played Handel's “ Har- 
monious Blacksmith” for the reprise. In the second part, the same 
result followed “The last rose of summer,” which, on being re-demanded, 
gave way to “Home, sweet home,” with both of which pieces our 
readers are familiar, Madame Viardot Garcia’s Airs Espagnols seem 
to have delighted everybody, and no less an effect was produced by Sig. 
Regondi on the concertina. ‘The favourite ballad of the evening 
appears to have been Mr. Macfarren’s “ Beating of my own heart.” 
The party has since appeared at Clifton, Exeter, Oxford, Sheffield, and 
Leeds, To-night they have a concert in Manchester, 





EpinauraH.—From the Edinburgh Advertiser we learn that 
Mr. CO. J. Hargitt gave a concert recently at the Queen Street Hall, before 
a numerous and fashionable audience. It was the first of a series of 
three performances of classical music. Unfortunately, at the last 
moment, Mr. Hargitt was taken ill and could not appear, and go 
Miss Emma Busby, a pianist not unknown in London, had to fill his 
place. The lady, assisted by M. Sainton, performed the Kreutzer 
Sonata of Beethoven to the great satisfaction of the audience. The 
performance of the evening, however, was Mendelssohn's violin con- 
certo by M. Sainton, in which the eminent violinist displayed his 
masterly execution and fine classic feeling to perfection. It was to be 
regretted that the concerto was played with pianoforte instead 
of orchestral accompaniments, although Mr, Naumans, who pre- 
sided at the piano, performed his part skilfully enough. Signor 
Piatti, in addition to a quartet with M. Sainton, Mr. W. Howard, 
and Mr. R. B. Stewart, performed two pieces of his own com- 
position—* Barcarole,” from Marino Faliero, and fantasia on airs 
from La Sonnambula with brilliant success. Miss Emmeline Cole 
sang “Che faro,” and “ Vedrai Carino.” 

Lreps.—A correspondent informs us that at the last Saturday’s 
cheap concert at the Town Hall, Mr. Hatton’s cantata, Rodin Hood, 
was given with complete success, The performers were Misses Helena 
Walker, Taylor, Vincent, and Shaw, Master Tilney, Messrs. Inkersall and 
Brandon, and the full chorus of the Madrigal Society. Mr. Spark con- 
ducted. Through the Leeds Express, we learn that Handel’s Oratorio, 
Judas Maccabaus, was performed at the Town Hall, on Saturday week, 
and that, though M. Jullien had given an attractive concert two nights 
previously, there was a very large attendance. Handel’s great work 
was executed by a complete and efficient band, by the choirs of the 
Madrigal Society, and the following solo singers :—Madame Ruders- 
dorff, Miss Palmer, Messrs. EH, Perren and Santley. The performance 
appears to have given entire satisfaction, and the singers are all favour- 
ably mentioved, more especially Mr. Santley, the young and rising 
bass, who made a great impression on the Leeds folk. 

Musica Treat.—‘* We understand”—says Berrows’ Wor- 
cester Journal—* that it is in contemplation to give an evening’s 
treat of music to the labouring men of the town of Pershore, on 
Tuesday next. No professional singers are engaged ; but the 
church-choir, the national schools’ staff, the clergy, and a friend 
or two, are about to unite their efforts for the kind object we 
have specitied above.” A questionable “treat.” 





Paris—(From our own Correspondent).—Rossini’s “Saturday 
Evenings” are among the most interesting ré-unions of the 
French capital. The illustrious composer throws his doors 
open to his friends one day in the week, when his salons are 
crowded by some of the éite of the artistic world. Music, of 
course, constitutes a special feature of these soirées ; but nothing 
is set down—all is extemporised. On Saturday last, among others 
who attended, were Grisi and Mario, Mad. Borghi-Mamo, 
Sig. Badiali, and the celebrated Taglioni. Grisi and Mad. Borghi- 
Mamo sang the grand duet from Semiramide, “Ebben a te ferisci ;” 
Mario the gondolier’s song from O¢ello, and Grisi the “ Song of 
the Willow” from the same opera. The trio for male voices 
from Guillaume Tell was next sung by Mario, Signor Badiali, 
andanamateur. Mario seemed inspired, and made many in the 
room shed tears. The trio was universally redemanded. Mad. 
Borghi-Mamo concluded the performances with two Neapolitan 
chansons arranged by M. Braga, the violoncellist. An incident 
which occurred at the end of the soirée, as the guests were 
departing, is worth relating. Madame Taglioni approached 
Mario, and, after complimenting him on his singing, said to him: 
“Tam sure you do not recognise me!”—*Ah! diva!” he answered 
in areproachful tone. “ You sing,” exclaimed Terpsichore, “ as in 
your earliest days; as for me—I dance no more! ” “ Yes,” replied 
Almaviva, bowing graciously, “ but you have carried away the 
Dance along with you.” I forgot to mention, perhaps, the most 
interesting morceau. of the musical performance—a cantata and a 
song, written expressly by Rossini for Madame Borghi-Mamo, 
and sung by that lady. 

At the Grand-Opéra, Félicien David’s Dernier Jour d’Her- 
culanum is in active preparation, and will, it is anticipated, be 
produced about the end of the month. The delays and dis- 
appointments of the Académie Impériale de Musique et de 
Danse, however, are notorious, and the new opera, in all proba- 
bility, will not be ready until the middle of next month. M, 
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Félicien David’s work excites much curiosity, and while many 
augur for it a great success, others remain sceptical, entertaining 
doubts about the dramatic capabilities of the composer of Le 
Désert and Les Perles du Brésil.* 

At the Opéra-Comique, the rehearsals for Meyerbeer’s 
Dinorah engage the whole attention of the management. Mad. 
Cabel, MM. Faure and Saint-Foy, will sustain the principal 
characters ; Mdlles. Breuille and Bousquet, MM. Warot and 
Barielle the subordinates. A new opera by Meyerbeer must 
needs excite intense curiosity and interest, and so the entire 
Parisian world is swayed by one feeling of eager desire to hear 
the celebrated composer’s forthcoming work. 

The only novelty at the Italiens has been the reproduction of 
Prince Poniatowski’s opera Don Desiderio, which met with an 
average succes @’ amis. 

Haydn’s oratorio, The Creation, was performed on Sunday last, 
at the third matinéeof the “Société desConcerts. The soloists were 
Mdlle. Dorus,daughter ofthe celebrated flautist, MM. Sapin, Belval, 
Stockhausen, &c., &c. Mad. Nantier Didiée has accepted an 
engagement at the Grand-Opéra. M. Vivier has for awhile 
relinquished the musical in favour of the dramatic art, and 
brought out a new piece at the Gymnase, entitled Un Marriage 
dans un Chapeau, which achieved a decided success. The friends 

*of M. Vivier, from this little work, prognosticate for him a 
prosperous career in his new pursuit. 

Berun, January 12th.—The concert of Herr Edward Ganz, 
last night, began with Beethoven’s Sonata in A major, for piano 
and violoncello, played by the concert-giver and Herr Moritz 
Ganz. Herr Edward Ganz performed a Suite by Handel— 
Allemande, Sarabande, Gigue and Chaconne, with variations. 
In this he followed an English custom—a good one, however— 
which we should like to see introduced in our concerts. This 
Suite depends less on a brilliant execution, than on the spirit 
which the right interpretation of each subject requires. Herr 
Edward Ganz deserves praise for his simple and unaffected exe- 
cution, particularly in the variations of the Chaconne. The last 
piece of the evening was a Trio by Professor Sterndale Bennett. 
In this Herr Leopold Ganz joined the concert-giver and Herr 
M. Ganz. Here Herr Ed. Ganz had an opportunity of displaying 
his skill and command over the instrument. The whole was 
executed with fluency, and produced a great sensation. “In 
short,” concludes the German paper from which the above is 
abridged, “the effect of the evening was so great, that we con- 
gratulate the players on the success of their endeavours.” 

Mitan.—The manager of the Scala, having received intimation 
from the authorities of thecity, that they would hold him account- 
able for the effects of any disturbance resulting from the enthu- 
siasm excited nightly by the performance of the war chorus, 
“Guerra, guerra,” in Vorma, has withdrawn the opera. 

Sr. Pererssurcu.—Flotow’s Martha has been prdiuced at 
the Imperial Opera with brilliant effect. The principal executants 
were Mesdames Bosio and Meric Lolande, Signors Mongini and 
Everardi. The receipts on the first three nights averaged 3,500 
roubles (14,000 francs), 

Sturrearpt.—Molique’s concert here collected such a 
crowd of the friends of art in the Theatre Royal, that the 
latter was filled in all parts, The Court was present, as well as 
the Crown Prince and Princess, for the first time for a consider- 
able period. Even the fourth gallery was so full, at the 
ordinary prices, that the Committee of the Subscription Con- 
certs might take a lesson from the fact, for their second cyclus. 
Molique’s wonderful play was greeted enthusiastically by the 
audience, and every pause eagerly seized on for a perfect storm of 
applause, All technical difficulties have been so completely 
overcome by the artist, that his soul, undisturbed by material 
considerations, speaks, full and pure, on the strings to his 
public, The amateurs present duly appreciated his merits, and 
the honoured artist was almost overwhelmed by plaudits. 
Herr Pisheck afforded great satisfaction in Schubert’s “ Wan- 
derer,” which he gave with as much energy as gentleness. 
Mad. Marlow would have achieved greater success with her 
magical singing, had she broken off the first branch in the wood 





&.* Produced at the Thédtre-Lyrique in 1847. 








of German poetry; or was not Kiicken’s “Zwieggesang” as 
rapturously applauded as the foreign composition? Was there 
not far more heart in Kiicken’s simple melody than in the 
French chanson? Could Mad. Marlow exhibit her voice and 
art more advantageously in the foreign production, than in the 
good old German strains? Madlle. Anna Molique, also, by her 
admirable pianoforte playing, contributed to render the evening 
one not to be forgotten by the lovers of music. This concert 
formed a brilliant point between the two helves of the Subscrip- 
tion Concerts.—Schnellpost. 

Monument To Mozart at Vienna.—* It is now,” writes the 
Revue et Gazette Musicale, “sixty years since Mozart died, and 
the monument, which should have been erected to his memory, 
is hardly finished. The very place where he was buried is still 
unknown, and, in all probability, the question will never be 
decided. In this emergency, the following expedient is contem- 
plated :—the pedestal to the monument is intended to be so 
large that it will cover the different places where the remains 
of Mozart are supposed to be deposited. A basement, eight feet 
high, in bronze, supports a figure in the same metal, represent- 
ing the muse Polyhymnia in the attitude of affliction. The por- 
trait of Mozart is represented on the four faces, in bas-relief, 
with suitable inscriptions. The monument has been executed 
from designs by M. Hans Gasser.” 

Herr Reicuarpt.—After a successful autumnal and winter tour, 
in Germany, Hungary, and Poland, Herr Reichardt has arrived at 
Berlin, where, after singing at the Opera-house with Madlle. Wagner, 
he received the Regent’s commands to appear at the Palace. At 
Warsaw, Herr Reichardt sang at the Opera-house in the Barbiere, 
Lucrezia, and Huguenots, playing “ Raoul” in the latter opera four 
times in ten days. He also gave three concerts at the “ Redouten 
Saal,” and afterwards, by “special desire,’ a private matinée 
at the palace of one of the noblesse. Herr Reichardt returns to Eng. 
land at the end of the present month. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Srr,—Your strictures on the policy of the New Musical Association 
require, I think, some qualification. 

It would be as unwise to limit its public performances to the compo- 
sitions of English or other living composers, as to adhere exclusively 
to the accepted classics of the art. Each part of the programme 
should include, at the least, one orchestral work by a great master. 

The experience of other societies has shown that it is unsafe to rely 
on the attraction of mere novelty, or the curiosity excited to hear the 
work of an unknown author. As a general rule, this attraction applies 
only to a very limited class. 

To promote its leading objects, the society must have the means, 
and therefore study to make its concerts productive, or the end will not 
be distant. 

Its success or failure cannot be a matter of indifference to amateurs, 
any more than to the great body of our professional musicians. There 
is & rich mine unexplored, and the new association may do honour to 
neglected genius, and much to establish the claims of living art. Its 
managers, however, have doubtless discovered on what they may rely 
for continuous support. 

Permit me to add, with reference to a letter in your columns, which 
bears on the subject of “Native talent,” that the “Double Gloucester 
View” of Professor Bennett is not to be estimated by the criticism of 
the Mercury, referred to by the writer, and that “cider” is a beverage 
scarcely more known in this obscure borough, than in the metropolis 
of all perfections. We are indeed occasionally reminded of its existence 
by the writer of the able and entertaining notices of the Triennial 
Festivals of the Three Choirs, which appear in the Musical World. 

Even here, I am glad to assure you, there are many who know 
Professor Bennett to be too gifted and too conscientious a musician, to 
be capable of writing one bar of “trash,” and who rejoice in his 
growing estimation. 
I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
Gloucester, Feb. 9, 1859. A, 


S1r,—Being much interested in the advancement of music, I have 
enrolled myself a member of the Musical Society of London, which has 
this for its object; and I was gratified by the intelligent remarks in 
your last number on the inaugural performance of the institution. 
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These remarks, however, convey the impression that the whole business 
of the society is to give concerts, in the discharge of which, its opera- 
tions admit, more or less, of comparison with those of existing establish- 
ments. Now, as this branch is but one of many means at present in 
process for the attainment of the society’s purpose, the impression 
derived from your article is likely to be erroneous, in respect of the 
nature of the institution; and, I trust, therefore, I may be permitted, 
through the medium of your columns, to offer your readers such ex- 
planation ofthis as my acquaintance with the workings of the society 
enables me to make. 

I will treat first of the concert of January 26, since it is the subject 
most recently under consideration. This may be compared with other 
performances; but, insomuch as it was at a season when no similar 
entertainment was before the public, it cannot be thought to rival any. 
The advancement of music is to be furthered, not alone by the intro- 
duction to the world of unknown works, but by the perfectionising of 
the performance of the classic masterpieces. In a concert of entire 
novelties, each piece would distract the hearer’s attention from the 
others, and the impression of the whole would be, that, whatever their 
merit, these novelties would not bear classification beside the standard 
works of the art—would not bear the test of immediate juxtaposition 
against them. There was performed on this occasion a cantata, which 
I believe was originally produced at the Bradford Festival of 1856 ; 
since then I have several times taken part in its performance at Man- 
chester, and also at Liverpool; and it has been given at some dozen or 
twenty other provincial towns, but never, till now, in the metropolis. 
Surely the very frequent performance during three years, throughout 
the country, of this composition, whatever its merits, gives the London 
musical public a right to be curious as to its effect, And the fact that, 
in so long a period, there has been no opportunity for its introduction 
in this city, shows that there is room for an institution for 
the public concerts of which such a work may be avail- 
able. It cannot but be of signal importance to music, that, 
however behind-hand with nearly every country town in England, 
London should not be the only place of consideration in the kingdom 
where such a work could not be given; and a society has already ac- 
complished something of value to the art, in opening a channel to 
bring a piece of this class before the public. There was performed on 
this occasion a symphony which, I believe, entire or in fragments, has 
been played at every description of musical performance in and out of 
London, from the hoary Philharmonic and the defunct Ancient Con- 
certs, to Jullien’s Monsters and the minor theatres, where it is used 
for entr’actes, and in each and all of these situations, in some and 
every of the occasions of its interpretation, it has been given with 
certain errors, which have become so stereotyped, that many con- 
servatives really make question of their impropriety,—let me ex+ 
ample the redundant bar preceding the last reprise of the subject 
in the first movement, the two redundant bars at the reprise of 
the subject in the Scherzo, and the alteration of the whole 
of the first strain of the trio. These errors were to be re- 
medied by the erasure of the superfluous bars, and by the requir- 
ing the double basses to be tuned down to G, so as to enable the con- 
spicuous passage to be played upon themas it is written; but we have 
waited until now for these corrections to be made, the least of which 
effects the realisation of the composer’s intention, and the last substi- 
tutes clearness and vigour for the obscurity and confusion that have 
always marked the very conspicuous passage. It cannot but be of 
signal importance to music, that, however late, some body, individual or 
collective, should have rendered this long-demanded justice to Beet- 
hoven’s Symphony in C minor. Besides these works, the concert in- 
cluded an overture of Mendelssohn, which is, at once, one of his very 
best and one of his very least familiar; a concerto of M. Molique, a 
resident musician, that has been very rarely played, for an instrument 
which, with all its capabilities, has, other than this, no good golo music ; 
and an overture of Spontini, which, great as is its composer’s renown, 
I never before saw in any concert programme, nor ever heard in London 
since Alexander Lee, as manager of Drury Lane, used to announce the 
overtures in his play-bills, that were played before tragedies. It cannot 
but be of signal importance to music that an opportunity should occur 
for the hearing of three works so little known, and of such a character 
as these. Thus much for the programme; one word for the resources 
employed in its execution. Tlie fancy has prevailed, for many a long 
year, and it appears to be the sedulous endeavour of certain potent 
authorities to confirm it, that immense masses of voices are indispens- 
able to a satisfactory choral effect. On this occasion there was a choir 
of some fifty, accompanied by a band of half as many more; and the 
effect was, not barely satisfactory, but everything that the most exact- 
ing ear could demand. It ¢énnot but be of signal importance to 
music, that, in contra-distinction from general practice, the truth has 





been proved of the sufficient power of a small body of singers, who 
understand their duty and fulfil it, to make effect through a larger 
number of instrumentalists, and of their superior clearness to that of 
the incompetent multitudes whose smudgy indefiniteness is a leading 
characteristic of the majority of choral performances within one’s 
average experience. It was a daring experiment, this, to run thus 
completely counter to prejudice, confirmed by venerable experience, and 
its success establishes a fact pregnant with valuable results, the fact 
that efficiency is better than nnmbers, that the greatest power 
consists in the condensed amount of individual capability 
rather than in the exaggeration of collective incompetents. 
Thus much of the resources: a single comment on the artist to whom 
was confided the arduous responsibility of their control. Whatever 
his talent for the task, no existing society has thought fit to test this 
gentleman’s capability in a sphere of music for which he is most rarely 
qualified, It cannot but be of signal importance to music that a con- 
ductor should have been established in a situation of the highest con- 
sideration, who has not only the perfect control of an orchestra, but an 
equally admirable perception of the character of the music intrusted to 
him, and thus the power both to conceive and to produce a better per- 
formance than could result from either of these separate capacities, 

I think I have shown that, in five most essential particulars, the 
advancement of music has been furthered by the inaugural concert of 
the Musical Society of London. Having already too far trespassed on, 
your valuable space, I will, with your permission, defer till next week 
the discussion of the several other equally influential proceedings of 
this new institution, and remain till then, 

Sir, your constant reader, 
EXCEISIOR, 


Musicat Notrs.—Mr. G. A. Macfarren has nearly finished a 
new cantata, to be entitled Christmas, the poetry by Mr. John 
Oxenford.—At the English Opera, Covent Garden, some changes 
are contemplated. The Rose of Castille will be given on Monday , 
and the new opera, long-promised, by Mr. Bristow, the 
American composer, called ftp Van Winkle, is in active re- 
hearsal.—Mr. Gye has announced that the Royal Italian Opera 
will commence the season on the 2nd of April; while Mr. E. T. 
Smith has proclaimed the same night for the inauguration of his 
“ Royal Italian Opera” at Drury Lane. Mr. Smith has secured 
Madlle. Tietjens—a great card—At the second concert of the 
Musical Society of London, we are promised Spohr’s Weihe der 
Tine, Gade’s Highland overture, Mozart’s Zauberfléte, and a 
duet for piano and orchestra composed, and the solo part to be 
performed, by M. Silas. 

Here WILHELM Ganz is announced to play at his concert in St, 
James’s Hall, on Saturday evening next, Weber’s Quartet in B flat, 
with M. Remevyi, Herr Goffrie, and Sig. Piatti; and Beethoven’s 
“ Kreutzer” Sonata, with M. Remenyi. Among the vocalists are Mis, 
Louisa Vining, Miss Stabbach, Miss Kemble, Miss Pinto (a débutan(e)s 
Mr. Sims’ Reeves, Mr, Santley, &c. Mr. Benedict is to be the 
conductor. 


Lorp Warp on Cuoran Musico.—At a recent meeting of tho 
Worcester Harmonic Society, after the concert (see another column), 
Lord Dudley and Ward was delivered of a speech :—‘ When the pro- 
gramme of the evening’s entertainment was first shown to him (Lord 
Ward) he found that he was put down to occupy at least one-half of 
the time apportioned with his observations; but he declined the 
responsibility. He often visited this city in the course of the year, 
and when he appeared in that room he generally found himself stand- 
ing where he now did, and he had thought it would be a far greater 
pleasure to himself on this occasion to be seated among the audience 
than occupying the old place, and that it would also be more agreeable 
to the audience that the evening should be devoted to music rather 
than to long speeches, He felt bound to say that the music had been 
very good, and that the evening so far had been to him one of undivided 
enjoyment. (Cheers). He believed that he was not alone in this expres- 
sion of opinion, but that it was fully shared by all who sat around him. He 
had, however, been pressed to say a few words, if he would not make a 
long speech, because by so doing he might help the society ; and he 
thought that if the president refused to listen to such an argument as 
that, he ought at once to send in his resignation, and allow somebody 
else to take his place. (Hear, og @ was anxious to sdy he cers 
tainly thought that in city like Worcester, where they could find 
musical talent sufficient of itself to provide an evening’s entertainment 
like the present, the feeling ought to be generally entertained that 
such a society was worthy of every encouragement. A little encour- 
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agement went a long way to render what was valuable still more so- 
If the public came there and evinced that they appreciated the 
talent which had been brought together in this society, they would do 
much to still further develope that talent. ‘To the ladies and gentlemen 
in the orchestra, who, by their performances, had contributed so 
much to promote the pleasures of the evening, he would say, 
that if they wished to make these evenings as enjoyable as 
possible, and their music attractive, the only way in which 
they could accomplish this was by severe study under their conductor, 
They were well aware of the great effects produced by the careful 
musical training of large masses of people, as instanced in the admirable 
performance of Handel’s, Haydn’s, and Mendelssohn’s choruses by 
large bodies of singers in the metropolis, resulting from the diligent 
care and attention bestowed upon their training by Costa (Qy.). In 
this city, if the conductor, who had now undertaken the Socicty’s 
management, did his duty strictly and impartially, without favour or 
without swerving, and experienced proper support from the mem: 
bers, the Society would attain such a thorough proficiency as would 
render any appeal unnecessary, since its attractions would be irre- 
sistible. The talent was here, and it wanted but to be properly trained. 
Light and shade in choral music was everything, and could only be 
put in properly by well-trained choirs. Very few places possessed 
so good an opportunity for giving music effectively as did this city ; 
having available for such purposes so good a hall, which had been 
diverted from its original uses to the purposes of aiding the progress 
and development of musical science in the city. Having then a musical 
society and s proper place to perform in, it remained for the members 
of the Society to take care that their performances were such as would 
bring the public to listen to them; and, having once established a 
character for being able to give a satisfactory evening’s entertainment, 
they would not need the engagement of foreign artists and expensive 
talent. He could not help thinking, and he did not wish to be at all 
invidious, that when English men and English women met to be sung 
to by English men and English women, it was better that English 
words should be used than those of cither German, Italian, or any 
other foreign language. (Applause). He thought the singers threw 
more real and deeper feeling into songs in their own language 
than into foreign ditties, and if the pieces were properly selected, 
with good poetry and really beautiful music, there was no need 
to go a single step beyond our own language for thorough enjoy- 
ment. He might refer to two of the choruses given that evening, and 
appeal toall who had heard them whether these had not given, he 
would not say more pleasure than anything else in the programme, but 
such pleasure that even if they were now repeated the audience would 
be glad. (Hear, hear.) He considered the fashion of having French 
and Italian songs introduced into concerts such as these an objection- 
able one.” In conelusion his lordship alluded to the combination of 
the three musical societies which had existed in this eity into one, 
expressing his satisfaction thereat, “ because they would be enabled not 
only to effect more and give greater pleasure to themselves by harmo- 
nious action, but also to afford nore gratification to the public. He 
could only hope that in their case the truth of the words which had 
occurred in a madrigal sung that evening might be amply realised— 


“The falling out of faithful friends 
Renewing is of love.” 


(Much cheering.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





IANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 


_ PIANO may now be seen at the depdt, 33, Soho-square. By the application 
of this principle a heavier string cau be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and er, $0 that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. - For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano.— 
The business will shortly be removed to 176, Dover-strect, Borough, 





GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED By HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS, to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE HVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &¢. 





% i Y AIN DONALD,” by CLEMENT WHITE. 
Poetry by John Brougham, Esq Price 23, 6d. The publishers beg to 

cail attention to this new ballad from the pen of Mr. Clement White, whose 

melodies now take rank among the most popular of the day. 

London: Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“WET ERE I SEEK A DISTANT SHORE,” by 

LOUIS DIEHL. Price 2s. ‘A really graceful and well-written song, 
Herr Dielil has been so happily none by the poetry to which his music is allied ; 
that he ought, out of sheer gratitude, to furnish us with the name of the pvet.” 
Literary Gazette.—London: Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“TMHE GLORY OF SCOTLAND,” Favourite National 
Melodies for the Pianoforte, with original Symphonies, by MAURICE 

COBHAM. Book I. price 3s., is just published. Contents :—“ Wandering Willie,” 

“Row weel my boatie,” ‘ He’s o'er the hills that I lo’e weel,’’ “ Bonnie wee 

thing,” ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray,” “The lowland lads thinks they are fine. 

London : Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


H. HOLMES’ NEW SOLO, “HIGHLAND 
e ECHO,” is just published for the Pianoforte, price 3s., by Duncan 
Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“7 ES ETOILES ET LEUR LANGAGE,” Nocturne 
for the pianoforte, by Georgiaua Holmes, is just published, price 8s., by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ New Romance, “ETHEL,” 
for the Pianoforte, price 2s. Dedicated to Miss Arabella Goddard. The 
Literary Gazette says: ‘* Ethel is a ree Gees and attractive trifle, that will 
more t repay the time and trouble bestowed on it. Another recommendation 
is its brevity, and yet another, its comparative facility, which brings it within the 
means of performers of moderate acquirement.” 
London: Published by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


ACHIANA.—Select Preludes and Fugues from the 
miscellaneous Pianoforte works of J. 8. Back, as performed iu public by 
Miss Arabella Goddard. No. 1, Fuga Scherzando in A minor; No. 2, Prelude and 
Fugue on the name B A C Hin B flat; No, 3, Fantasia con Fughetta in D major. 
Price 2s. each. The Literary Gaztte says: *‘As an introduction to the more 
difficult and elaborate works of the Leipsic Cantor, we can Log: oy nothing more 
appropriate, nothing more likely to tempt the student onward, than these selections 
from Bach’s fugitive compositions, which present the further attraction of being 
almost unknown in England.” 
London: Published by Dunean Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“THE BATTLE OF THE BALTIC,” by Dr. EB. G. 
MONK. A newchoral song for four voices(two sopranos, tenor and bass), 
Piano ad lib. in vocal score. ““A vigorous and effective setting of Camp- 
bell’s fine Stanzas, beginning— 
* Of Nelson and the North 
Sing the glorious day’s renown,.’”—Lilerary Gazette, 
London: Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“MHE THOUGHTS OF YOUTH,” Ballad, by G. A. 
MACFARREN. Poetry by Longfellow. Price 2s. “Mr. Macfarren 

expresses in kindred musical strains, the sentiment of Professor Longfellow’s 
beautiful verses, every one of which has for its burden— 

* A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts,’ 
Of course Mr. Macfarren does not contemplate all the ten verses being sung, 
although, with great good taste, he has caused them to be printed entire, inde- 
pendently of the musie, and ona page by themselves.” —Literary Gazette, 

London: Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 



































s. d. 
“‘The Royal Wedding March,” by Meyerbeer os as be o. 50 
Fantasia on ‘“‘Ob, I would wend with thee,” by Louisa Yarnold . 80 
“Marie,” Andante, by T. Badarzewska ob e nT be aa - 20 
“AS *s Day,” R , by Eugtne Moniot oe TT) 8s » 80 
“A Summer's Eve,” _ ditto ditto es eo os s 23 6 
‘Three Lieder ohne Worte,” by C. J. Hargitt .. Pr se s B°¢ 
“Souvenir de Gluck” (Armide), by C. McKorkell PY ee ooe@ 
“‘Sunset Glow,” Réverie, by E. Aguilar .. ee ee 8 90 
“Caprice Bohtme,” by R. Lindley .. ee +s ee i‘ se a ee 
NEW DANCE MUSIC. 
‘Sans Souci Galop,” by J. Czerkaski oe oe .. +e ee o 8 0 
‘ La Bella Contessa Waltzes,” by J. Czerkaski .. ie ae éo oo 8 0 
‘South Down Polka,” by Albert Dawes .. es os os pe ae 2 6 
“« Repertoire des Bouffes Parisiens’(Quadrilles, Waltzes, &c.)Nos.1to8each2sto2 6 
London: Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 
NEW VOCAL MUSIC, 

8. d. 

“The Troubadour's Lament ” (Poetry by the Honourable Mrs. Greville), by 
Louisa Yarnold os a oe ee . PT) os o 2 6 
*«The Maiden’s Lament” ditto ditto a te te aw 8 O 
“Ta Giovinezza del Poeto” (Poesia di Prati), ditto és ab » 20 

“Qh I would wend with thee” (Barytone, and Soprano), by the Hon. 
Mrs.Greville ., os os Px) ee be ee as - 8 0 
« Oh I would wend with thee” (for a oe voice, by Miss L. Yarnold), ditto 3 0 
“Quand on me donnerait” (Soprano tenor), ditto be ee su 2 0 

**Quand on me donnerait” Soprano and tenor), for a single voice with 
guitar ditto ee ee ee a +8 ee oe *e « 1 0 
“The Stepping Stones” (Poetry by. Charles Mackay), by Henry Baker 2 0 
“ Merrily shines the Morn” (Bkylark’s Song), by Alice Foster od a : 0 
i 0 





** Now the shadés grow di . J. Benedict +s oe * ory 
Proton Denese Davison, 244, Regent-street. 
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BOOSEY AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


SATANELLA. 
The favourite songs are:— 


















8s. d. 
The Power of Love, sung by Miss Lonisa Pyne... * ee ee - 2 0 
In silence. sad heart, go! sung by Miss Louisa Pyne .. oe oe a 2 6 
Would’st thou win me, sung by Miss Louisa Pyne oe a> os er ae 
Sultana Zulema (Arietta), sung by Miss re hatg Pyne... ae ee ke 
Ah! could I but his heart enslave, sung by Miss Louisa Pyne es Pie 
The glorious vintage of a) A (Drinking Song), os by Mr. 
arrison a oe oo 2 6 
An angel form (Romance), sung by Mr. Harrison’ ee oo ee ARs 
No’prize cm Fate on man bestow, sung by Mr. Harrison . ee oo, 2s 
Our hearts are not our own to give, sung by Miss Rebecca Isaacs ee eo 3 0 
Oh! would she but name the day, sung by Mr. St. Albyn oe a oe oe 
Rovers, rulers of the Sea, sung by Mr. H. Corri .. + . « 2 6 
SATANELLA, FOR PIANOFORTE. 
The favourite airs, arranged by Nordmana, in two books ae ee each 5 0 
The favourite airs, as duets, in two books .. oe ee ee -» each 6 0 
The Power of Love, arranged by Brinley Richards ° oe oe ee & 0 
The Power of Love, arranged by Nordmann (illustrated) es cow of 8 0 
Satanella Romance and Valse, by Madam comw, . ay ee - 4&0 
Satanella Quadrille,—Laurent (illustrated) .. : vs ee aa v0 4 
Satanella Valse—Laurent (illustrated) om . ee xe ee ee 
CHRISTY’S MUSIC. 
Boosey’s Christy’s Minstrels’ Album contains their twelve most popular 
Songs, with Chorusesand Pianoforte Accompaniment (full size) .. 2 6 
An Evening with Christy’s Minstrels, by Nordmann, Solo, 4s. Duct, 5 0 
Christy’s Minstrels’ Waltz, by Laurent, illustrated oe ee meer Ve 
SIMS REEVES’ SONGS. 
1, Who shall be Fairest? Mori oe ee ee oe oe « 2 6 
2. Come into the Garden, Maud. Balfe °: ee eo ee ee Pe en 
8. Good Night, Beloved. Balfe me ¥6 ee oo ° is FS 
4. The Last Good Night. C. J. Hargitt o 2 6 
5. Phoebe, dearest, tell, oh! tell me. J. L. Hatton ae oe as wa 
6. The Troubadout’s Serenade. Benedict .. oe 3 0 





MISS ARABELLA GODDARD'S PIANOFORTE REPERTOIRE, 
A correct Edition of Miss Goddard's favourite Solos, Illustrated with her Portrait, 
Benedict.—Erin, Irish Fantasia . : oe oe . 4 0 
Benedict.—Caledonia, Scotch Fantasia . a ee . oe - 40 
Thalberg.—Home, sweet Home eo a ess ae 6" gee oe 
. 4 0 
. 40 





Thalberg. —Lillie Dale .. ee ee ee ee 
Thalberg.—Last Rose of Summer 
Orders should state Boosey’: 's Editions. 


MADAME OURY’S NEW eee MUSIC. 

Satanella, Romance and Valse .. ee “ ss a oe 40 
Martha, Fantasie .. » 4 0 
Les Diamans de la Couronne, Fantasie 3 oo ee oe oe ee 4 0 
38 0 

3.0 

38 0 









Chorus, Luisa Miller re ee oe fe és Ls 
Oberon, Polka es be. 


LAURENT’S NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


“ When other lips” ° oo = eo és 









































Laurent. Satanella Valse. Illustrated ae oe oe eo 4 0 
Laurent. Satanella Quadrille. Illustrated F én of > 3 0 
Laurent. Christy’s Valse. Comically Illustrated | ee - 3 0 
Laurent. Lord Lovell’s Waltz. Comically Illustrated . ae as eo 8 0 
Laurent. Maud Valse. 6th Edition, Illustrated . “o ie a. ae 
Laurent. Alexander Romanoff, a Valse on Russian Airs. Illustrated 4 0 
Iaurent. Marguerite Polka. Illustrated . oo ee oe eo 8 0 
Laurent. Argyle Galop. Illustrated ee oe ee - 3 0 
DRAWING-ROOM PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
A Maiden’s Prayer, by Bardarzewska (illustrated) na she < i aoe 
The Dripping Well. Gollmick ee eo o ee oe oo oe 8 0 
The Broken Ring. By Gollmick .. ‘3 a we ee a 2'¢ 
Come into the garden, Maud. By Nordmann °, ‘ ee ye 
“ Eine blume,” (uew edition). By Czern - oe +e os Re 
The Tower Scene from ‘Il Trovatore.” by Nordmann oe eo 8 0 
THE SONGS OF THE DAY. 
Daybreak. By Longfellow and Balfe. Third Edition .. oo ép «se 
Many a time and oft. By Duggan—sung by Miss Dolb ie 26 
Bonnie new Moon, By Linley—sung by Miss Stabbach eo v oo Bie 
Those dear old times. By Faithful—sung by Miss Dolby 26 
I do not watch alone. By Miss Anne Fricker, author of Xepading away” se a8 
BOOSEY’S SHILLING MUSIC. 

BOOSEY’S 190 EXERCISES, Studies, and pune from the Works of nya 

great Masters, for the VI (OLIN oe oe oe Pia ey 
BOOSEY’S 100 DANCES for the VIOLIN, . oe o oo oe ee 1 0 
BOOSEY’S 100 BALLADS for the VIOLIN eo ee 10 
BOOSEY’S 100 OPERATIC AIRS for the VIOLIN ee oe 
BOOSEY’S 100 MELODIES for the CONCERT shickine ae 
BOOSEY’S 100 SACRED MELODIES for the CONCERTINA ; Ce ig 
BOOSEY’S 100 OPERATIC AIRS forthe FLUTE... vaste 
BOOSEY’S 100 DANCES for the FLUTE! .. Lowen 1 0 
BOOSEY’S 100 DANCES for the CORNET-A-PISTONS.. i ae aoa 
BOOSEY’S 100 OPERATIC AIRS for the CORNET-A-PISTONS °.  '. 4 9 





*,* The above works contain valuable copyright 
George Case, Moirato Davis, and Thomas Haren shes 
Orders should state Boosey’ 8 editions, 


arranged by Pratten, 













BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 24 and 28, Holles-street, 








OOSEY’S ONE HUNDRED EXERCISES AND 


STUDIES for the VIOLIN, price 1s. Arranged in a progressive form, and 
selected from the works of Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Spohr, Baillot, 
Campagnoli, Rode, Bach, Kreutzer, De Beriot, Ernst, Viotti, Bruni, Paganini, &c. 
B osey and Sons’ Musical Library, Holles-street. 


OOSEY’S ONE HUNDRED OPERATIC AIRS 


for the VIOLIN, price 1s. (the only edition at this price), in including selec- 
tions from Il Trovatore, La Traviata, Rigoletto, Le Prophtte, Les Huguenots, 
Sonnambula, Norma, Lucia, Puritani, Maritana, the Bohemian Girl, &c. Boosey 
and Sons’ Musical Library, Holles-street. 


OOSEY’S 100 BALLADS for the VIOLIN, price 1s. 

(the only edition at the price,) including Copyright Songs by Balfe, Hatton, 

Mori, Samuel Lover, Glover, Russell, Loder, Linley, Wallace, &c. Boosey and 
Sons, ] Holles-street. 


OOSEY’S 100 DANCES for the VIOLIN, price 1s. 

(the only edition at this price) including popular compositions by Laurent, 

Tinney, Mellon, Jullien, D’Albert, Strauss, Labitzky, Gung’l, &c. Boosey and 
Sons, Holles-street. 


OOSEY’S 100 DANCES for the CORNET, arranged 


by Thomas Harper. Price 1s. Boosey’s 100 Operatic Airs for the Cornet, 
arranged by Moirato, ls. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


OOSEY’S 100 DANCES for the FLUTE, arranged 


by Pratten, 1s. Boosey’s 100 Operatic Airs for the Fluto, arranged by 
Pratten, 1s. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


OOSEY’S 100 SACRED MELODIES for the CON- 


CERTINA, arranged by Case, 1s. 6d. Boosey’s 100 wep wl Melodies for 
the Concertina, arranged by Case, 1s. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


OOSEY’S CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ ALBUM, price 


2s. 6d., containing 12 Sonzs with Choruses and Pianoforte Accompaniment, 
full size from plates, and including ‘‘ Willie we have missed,” ‘‘Good news, % 
«Wait for the waggon,” ‘‘Come where my love,” and cight others. Boosey and 
Sons, Holles-street. 


“THE EUROPEAN AND COLONIAL 


WINE COMPANY. 
122, PALL MALL, &W. 


(PRE above Company has been formed for the purpose of 
supplying the Nobility, Gentry, and Private Families with PURE WINES 
of the highest character, at a saving of at least 30 per cent. 
SOUTH AFRICAN a seccesceccsess 208, & 248, por dozen. 
SOUTH Ey ss gat ORT ..ccccccceccocsess 208. & 248. ” 
he finest ever eeeecoens tate this country. 
ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY ...... ccccscce Sah ” 
A trul. gn oy aa atid wine. 
SPLENDID OLD PORT .......+..sseereeees 423, Po 
‘en years in the wi 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE .... 38s. ” 
Equal to Ly wow charged 60s. per pare 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY ........-...+ s. & 60s. 
Bottles and packages folded and free to any London Railway Station. Terms 
cash. Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance. Price Lists sent 
free on application. WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 


ME: HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has 


introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFI CIAL TEETH, fixed 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest observer. They will 
never change colour or decay, and will be found superior to any teeth ever before 
used, This method does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore 
articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and 
useful in mastication. 52, Fleet-street. At home from 10 till 5. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—A good speech 


or an effective song cannot be given if the vocal organs are in an unsound 
condition, or affected with hoarseness or irritation. To remedy the latter and to 

roduce melodious enunciation, every public character, whether of the Bar, the 
Renate, or the Pulpit, should have at hand Keating’s Cough Lozenges, which’ are 
patronised by the my eet of of the Imperial Parliament, the Bench, and lead- 
ing members of the Operatic Corps. For affections of the throat or ‘chest, and 
for Winter Cough, they are unfailing. Prepared and sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d., and 
tins, 2s. 9d. each, by Thomas Keating, chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London. Retail by all druggists. 

IMPORTANT TO SINGERS, &c, 
Sir,—I have much pleasure in recommending your Lozenges to those who 
may bo distressed with hoarseness, They have afforded me relief on several 
occasions when scarcely able to sing from the effects of catarrh. I think they 
would be very useful to clergymen, barristers, and public —- 
I am, Sir, yours faithfu ay 

To Mr. Keating. THOMAS FRANCIS, Vicar Choral. 
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